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D. APPLETON & CO.’S LATEST BOOKS 


History of the People of the United States 


By Prof. Joun Bach McMaster. Vol. V. (1821-1830), 8vo. Cloth, with Maps, $2.50. 

“Professor John Bach McMaster is our most popular historian. He has learned from Macaulay the art of pictorial narrative. Like his master, he tells a 
story so luminously that it seems almost te appeal tothe eyes. By his instinct for :elling phrases. and striking antitheses, by nice grasping, by ekill in the ar 
ra) ent of lights and shades—in short, by his mastery of what art critica sum up under the genera) head of ‘ composition,’ .e seizes and retains the attention 
of his audience. He never wearies, even when dealing with subjects that would be most wearisome under clumsfer handling. This fifth volume is the moet tri 
umphant evidence of his art.”—N. Y¥. Heraid. 

“ Prof. McMaster has kept to the high standard set for himself in previous volumes. It is hard to realize thoroughly the amount of labor necessary to pro- 
duce these volumes, which contain the best history of our country that has yet been published. . . Prof. McMaster has written a history not oan of the 
people, but also of the country itself, and one the value of which will be appreciated even more in the coming years.”"— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Theory and Practice of Taxation 


By Davip AMEs WELLS, LL.D., D.C.L., author of ‘‘ Recent Economic Changes,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The appearance of Dr. Wells's yer work at this time, when questions relating to taxation are attracting such serious attention, is pecu- 
liarly opportune. For many years Dr. Wells had in view the preparation of this volume, in order to present a record of his own experiences in prac- 
tical contact with State and national tax systems, and of his studies and conclusions drawn from the history of taxation in other countries. He 
sifted facts and theories with a view to combining the best of both into a volume which might serve as an account of existing tax methods, and as 
ee Perens or guide to a better system. In his later chapters the law of the diffusion of taxes is developed, and the author discusses the best methods 

xation. 


A History of the Spanish-American War 


Based upon official reports, Spanish and American, and other sources of authentic information, By RicHarp H. TirHertneton, With 
Diagram. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


“ We can say without hesitation that this is the best general history of the war yet published.”"— The Philadelphia Preas 


Municipal Government 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE CHARTER, FINANCES, AND PUBLIC CHARITIES OF New York. By Hon, Bikp 8, CoLer, Comptroller of the City 
of New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
“ Suggestive and full of interest.”"— The New York Herald. 
“ Vigorous and convincing.” — The New York Worid. 


The International Geography 


By Seventy Authors, including Right Hon. James Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. Davis, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof 
Nansen, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and F.C. Selous. With 488 illustrations, Edited by Hvueu Rospert Mis, D.Sc. 8vo, Cloth, 1088 
pages, $3.50. 

This book is designed to present in the compact limits of a single volume an authoritative conspectus of the science of geography and the 
conditions of the countries at the end of the nineteenth century. 


| Trusts and the Public 


By GreorGe GcnTON, author of ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” ‘Principles of Social Economics,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Almost omy phase of the trust question is discussed in these pages, and while in the main the principle of trusts as an economic development 
is defended, the abuses of the trust principle are pointed out and criticised with equal frankness. 


Advanced Elementary Science 


By Epwakp G. Hower. International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume has been prepared to provide a symmetrical graded course in natural science for the higher grades of the grammar school, and 
as a help to teachers and school officers in establishing definite and progressive graded work. 


Stories of the Great Astronomers 


By Epwarp 8. Ho_pen, Appletons’ Home-Keading Books. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents, 


The Passing of the Empires 


(Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and Media) 850 B. C. to 330 B. C. By Prof. G@. Masrrxo, author of ‘The Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion” and ‘‘The Struggle of the Nations.” Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Savce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, including Three Colored Plates. Uniform edition. Quarto. Cloth, $7.50 


“The author has memsoctes nothing, and indeed the foot-notes to these volumes show an almost Herculean Jabor of research among authorities In es ery land 
¢, 


ws every tongue, and add immensely to the value of the work. The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of !!lustrations are in the highest style, and 


rawn from all sources.”—London Chronicle. 
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Educational. 


CaLiFrornia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


Mere UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Mrs. GeorGe A. CaswELL, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St, 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
ah" Soho for ous. —87th year will beste September 
28, 1899 Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. Cc. CarTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


ae "PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING yi DAY SCHOOL 


GIRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J.L., LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
2th Year. Third Term opens Ap ril 2, 1900. 
Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, Pew. serpent. 
PHILIP HALE, Drawin one Painting; B og 
PRATT, Modelling; MRS. STONE, ora- 
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CROSS, ive. Free use of Museum Galle- 
ries. Pai aa oreign Scholarship for men and 
women. Helen Hamblen oe Ten Free 
re poninene Be —_ prizes in money. For circulars 

and terms a 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Within nine 








application. Opens Sept. 28. 











Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Ls al, 
ears more than one hundred 4 ave entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Diplomas given in bo h 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES. 
Sixth Year, July 9—August 17. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. 

University Heights combines the advantages of City 
and Country. For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, iniversity Belgnta, New York City. 





Cambrid ge, "Massachusetts. 


A HOME for a few young girls "25en, {900 to study in 
or Bane Cambridge will re-open Sept. 2 
Apply before April 1st to Miss Sarah W. “rosdick, 
188 ttle St., Cambridge, Mass 
Partic ulare furnished aah once upon ‘application. 


Maison Francaise 


of Vermont Academy. Established in 1888, Spring 
term opens April 17, For ome address Rev. 
L. ©. ROUX A, or Mrs. L. C, ROUX, Saxton’s 
River, near Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Teachers, etc. 


/ ARVARD COLLEGE, — Preparation 
by experienced Tutor. M. LEN. Krna, A.B. (Har 
vard), 1168 Mass. Ave , Cambridge, Mass, Telephone. _ 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Bar- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 
‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ Ss ACENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk #6 Co. 
aston Place, Boston. ew Ave. wWexkington. 
156" Wirth Ave., New Tork. dt Gen Cent t Bag. ‘Minneapolis, 
378 Wabash 


Bdg., Deny nto. 
Ave., Chicag 0. 525 Stine BK. LsAngeles. 
420 Parrott B Iding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLaw P. Frencu, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ 
Be plies Teachers for all ee 
nforms parents of good sch 
Hvuyssoon & RocKkWELL, SE. T4th St., New York. 


is valuable in pro’ ortion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it m irene 
cancies and tells 


merely hears of va- 
that 's is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them commend a teacher and re- 
sommends you, that 18 more. sa 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Price, $1.50. 
“In respect of distinction alike of style, 


insight, ere spirit, and manner, this 
iscussi The pe of the American 


SMALL, MAYNARD & aie 
Boston. 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Madame Lambelle 


By Gustave Tovupovze. Ouvrage couronné par 
TAcadémie Frangaise. No. 24 Romans Choisis. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents, postpaid. 


This is the latest volume in the series now so well 
known in America, and so favored because each 
story is carefully chosen with a view towards sup- 
plying the best and purest literature to the stu- 

dent and general reader of French. It is uniform 
in style with the previous numbers, being printed 
in large, clear type, on good paper. 


Completecatalogue on application. Forsale by ‘all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


8g1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
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Rasy suppl pply, M ggee eS Saed, ge a wy 
Club 

and BF mn ay aT iy as ng te oo Ne ‘toni fs os od 
thing but books. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is the Stepters Authority on all questions < Orthogra- 
phy, Pronunciation, or Definition 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. IL., No. ¥. 8d Edition. 20 Cente, 


ENGLISH TOWNS AND GILDS. 


Circulars DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
on application. Univ. of Pa., Philada. 


KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


t eT eae 8, 3 Kast 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for New Catalogue. 
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the leaves finally fall. 


is a beautiful tree at all seasons, and no better variety can be used for 
Street, Park, or Lawn Planting, as its growth is rapid and straight, its 
form symmetrical, and it does not have the objectionable density of 
foliage possessed by the Norway Maples. For this reason it is well 
adapted for planting near buildings, as it does not obstruct light or air, 
and being deep rooted the grass will grow up to its very trunk, which is 
S r a véry strong point in its favor. No tree has more gorgeous Autumn 

uga coloring, as it varies in all shades of yellow, orange. and scarlet until 
It was a sagacious popular instinct which select- 
ed this as one of our best trees for ornamental planting, and in some of 


| the old places on the Hudson River long avenues were. planted with it 
| | three-quarters of a century ago, and they are now worth a long journey 


12 to 14 


| William Warner Harper, Proprietor, 














|| 10 to 12 rt in height, 14 bs 4 inches in diameter 
t. 
|} Mtoibm* “ 183 to 2 = a _ 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Maple to see. We have an extra large stock of magnificent trees, many times 


transplanted, which we offer at the following low prices : 





Per 10. Per 100, 
$7.50 $50.00 
12.50 100.00 
15.00 125.00 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Travel. . 





If so, sail from BOS- 


FURO PE Are Yea Ging? 


TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


$. S. ‘‘NEW ENGLAND,”’ S. S$. ‘‘ CANADA,”’ 


11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 





Travel. 


POMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S. S. ‘‘ COMMONWEALTH ” (new), 


9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 18,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Cae n, W od QuEsSo” gf EENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 
ONTREAL an UEBEC to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDERRY, “* Short- 
ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE est Sea Passage.’’ SAILINGS—Saturdays at 9 A. M. 


For rates, plans, and information regarding these services, apply to or address 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77 to 81 State St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn st,Cc sect IL. 





EUROPE. 


Series of high-class tours for the season, each one 
embracing the Paris Exposition. Next party sails 
April 28th and May 3d. For the Mediterranean 
route, Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, 
special party May 19th, S. S. ‘‘Werra. Next 
geitian June 2, 20, 21, 23, 30, and all through 

Several parties nearly filled so that early 
apotication is necessary. For itineraries and refer- 
ences, send to 


MRS, M. D. FRAZAR, 
72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY OF 1900 


Families and individuals may obtain rooms at the 
Pension Veit, and seats a! the play will be secured for 
them. An early application, stating date of arrival, is 
peat Address Frau JOHANNA VEIT, Oberam- 


iteri to Bavaria. 


Mrs. JoHn LOWELL, } 
Dr. W. L. RIcHARDSON, j Boston, Mass. 





Dr. FRANCIS P. SPRAGUE, 
Dr. HaskeT Dersy, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, June 28th, 
a limited number of young ladies for a foreign 
ps mong Rg three weeks at the Paris Exposi- 

the famous Passion Play of Oberammer- 
= Restricted; highest references. 

M Weldon has had ten years’ experience Pn 
chaperoning exclusive travelling classes. Addre 
for prospectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, The 

Moorings, Howard. Pa. 








THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
Special parties leave for Europe in May. 
oo Escorted Tours to all parts of the world. 
PASSION Independent steamer and pogo & tick- 
ets. Special inducements to clubs and 
societies. Illustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
608-610 Tremont Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, 
New York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Personall 
Conducted. EUROPEAN TOUR. 
Miss Henderson will make her sixth tour, start- 
ing in July, 1900, visit Paris Exposition 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, an 
Italy. Terms by the month, one hundred and 
fifty dollars. --- rates for teachers. Re- 
SON’ given dress Miss Cc. HENDER- 








‘ara Gan ASON. Select limited 
PLEASANT parties will visit Europe, the Ex 
sha Angus Se, in April, June, July, 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
20 sito Avenue, Brooklyn, 





E :UROPEAN CYCLE TOUR. 
' Paris Exposition and Continent. 


Terms reasonable. Cire utecs on app.ication 
H. HIEG*L, Arcanum, Ohio, — 


EU RO PE PARIS EXPOSITION | 
PASSION PLAY 
Small party of ladies. Twelfth tour. Three months. 


Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SU/SIMER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Lllustrated ge on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


VA MILY OCCUP YING CHATEA U 

in Southern France, wishing to travel, will sublet 
or cede lease. House stands high, surrounded by park 
and oak wood. Superb view of Pyrenees, overlooking 
valley. Two miles from c oy. Several outbulidings, in- 
cluding stables and lodge. House in good repair; sunny 
exposure; English sanitary fittings; excellent kitchen 
garden; profusion of pease, Rent, unfurnished, $800 
perannum. Address L. X., office of Nation. 


: DRESDEN, os 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Plats, 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
cepesane. Equipped with modern appointments; 


"| SWITZERLAND setae tscmmaee 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff Large gardens. 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric lightin every room  Patronized by Ame- 
rican families. In winter very reduced pension terms. 
Tariff and pamphlets sent free on application. 


Mount Desert—Seal Harbor. 


For rent, the coming summer, Prof. Thayer's 
cottage, near the landing; fine view; furnished; 
ten rooms, six chambers; conveniences; ice, fuel. 
Address 67 Sparks St., Cambridge, Massa, 


MAINE COTTA 


bor on Mt. Desert Isiand. A + ag 
iss L. B. SMALLIDGE. 








Several desirable cottages 
po seas aes the Summer 
at Northeast Har- 





Linens, 
Housekeeping 
Goods. 


In consequence of the advance in 
price of all goods of this description, 
our customers will do well to look over 
their stocks of Linens and Housekeep- 
ing Goods and replenish where neces- 
sary. 


NEW YORK 


19th ot. 


Financial. 


Transact a genera) 

banking business. 
CU MONG, | ei penis 
9] subject to raft, 


Dividends and  inte- 


rest collected and 
err 0 remitted. Act as 
@ / Fiscal Agent for 
and negotiate and 
BANKERS, ew 3 loans of = 
roads, street ra 
41 WALL ST., N. ¥. [ways gas compa- 
nies, etc. Securities 
Members bought and sold on 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. \ commission. 


DEAL IN 
High-Grade Investment Soounstiea. 
Lists of current offerings sent — 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ ‘SRRESPOND 
GRAHAM, KERR co. 
We buy ané sell bills of exc hanes to 
and make Cable Transfers of Money on 
LETTERS Europe, —— and South Africe; 
also make collections and issue Com 
CREDIT. mercial and Travellers’ Credits avail- 
able in all parts of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Annual Meetings. 


New Yor«, March 3, 1900 

y ihe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Stockholders of the CORRALITOS COMPANY of 
COLORADO, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Colorado, for the election of Directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of such other 
business as may prope rly come before said meeting, will 
be held at Room 801, People’s Bank Building, Denver, 
Colorado, at 10 o'clock A M., on Tuesday, the 10th day 


of April, 1900 D. F. Meeerrt, Secretary 


New York, March 3, 1900. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Stockholders of the CANDELARIA MINING 
COMPANY of COLORADO, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Colorado, for the eiec 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year and for the trans 
action of such other business as may properly come be 
fore said meeting, will be held at Room HOt, People’s 
Bank Building, Denver, Colorado, at 10 o'clock A. M., 

on Tuesday, the 10th day of pe 1900 
Muanere, See mattay. 


ee - $$$ — - 








CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all bookaeliera. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave , New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO."S NEW BOOKS 





Harvard Historical Studies. 


Published Under the Direction of the Department of History and Government Harvard University. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM: A Study in Constitutional History. 
By GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. xi.-380, cloth, $2.00 mez, 


ConTEnTs :—I. The Origin of the Palatinate—H. The Bisho 


and the Bishop’s Council—V. The Judiciary of the Palatinate—VI. The Palatine Courts in relation to the Royal Judiciary—VII. 
Military and Naval Arrangements in the Palatinate—Appendixes. 


Arrangements in the Palatine—VIII. 


as Lord Palatine—III. The Officers of the Palatine—IV. The Assembly 


Financial 


*,* During the middle ages, and in a restricted sense up to the present century, the county of Durham was withdrawn from the ordinary administra- 
tion of the kingdom of England and governed by its Bishop with almost complete local independence. But the community of Durham had the same social 


and economic requirements and dangers as the rest of the kingdom ; accordingly there developed in the county a grou 


of institutions reproducing all the 


essential characteristics of the central government. To exhibit the growth of these institutions, their organization, and their relation to the central govern- 
ment is the object of the present study, which thus becomes the constitutional history of an English county. 


Other Volumes in the Series: 


I. The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Il. The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
Massachusetts. By S. B. Harpine, A.M. 8vo, $1.25 net. 


il, A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina. By D. F. Houston, 
A.M, 8vo, $1.25 net. 7 


Nominations for Elective Office in the United States, 
W. DaLumncer, A.M. 8vo, $1.50 net. 
Vv. A Bibliography of British Munici History. Tecteding Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By CuarLes Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
VI. The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest. (Toppan Prize 
Vil. 


IV. By FREDERICK 


Essay of 1896.) By THkopore CLARKE SmiTH, Ph.D. 8vo, $1.75 net. 
The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North America. 
By Evarts BouTeLt GREENE. 8vo, $1.50 net. 





A HISTORY OF SPAIN 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. 


By Uxick RaLpo Burke, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Edited, with additional Notes and an Introduction, by Martin A. 8, 
Hume, Editor of the ‘‘ Calendar of Spanish State Papers,” ‘‘ The 
Great Lord Burghley,” etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN LAWS OF SEX. 


By the Rev. Hon. Epwarp LytrTge.tTon, M.A., Head Master of Hailey- 
bury College; Author of ‘‘Mothers and Sons,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 





TELEPHOTOGRAPHY: 
An Elementary Treatise on the Construction and 
Application of the Telephotographic Lens. 


By Thomas R. DaLuMEYER, F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the Royal 
Photographic Society. With 26 Plates and 66 Diagrams. Small 
4to, $4.00 net. 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL. 


By W. Howsurp Dickinson, M. D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. With 5 Mlustrations, Crown 8yo, 
$1.20 net. [Just ready 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Che Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
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The Werk. 


The most striking feature of the Porto 
Rico imbroglio is the fact that the moral 
issue involved appeals most strongly to 
the people of what we have always called 
the West—that great stretch of country 
between the Alleghanies and the Rock- 
ies, full as it is of life, eager to make 
money, enthusiasite over material pros- 
pects, so busy that one might think it 
had not time to bother over a mere ques- 
tion of right or wrong. Yet it is this very 
section which has been most deeply stir- 
red by the new issue in our politics, which 
is most impatient of the excuses and 
pleas for injustice that are put forth, 
which is most insistent that the nation 
shall treat its new possessions with jus- 
tice, whatever the cost. The Puritan con- 
science may. not find expression when 
the Maine Senators speak, as-it did when 
Representative Littlefield was heard 
from, but what we have always known 
as the New England spirit is now shown 
to pervade that great Western region 
which is coming to dominate the United 
States. The best hope for the republic is 
the proof now afforded that moral issues 
are still potent with the American people. 











The Senate on Friday finally recon- 
ciled itself to passing the $2,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the relief of Porto Rico. 
When the tariff billwas before the House, 
Chairman Cannon of the Appropriations 
Committee insisted that it must be pass- 
ed, or $2,000,000 must be given in chari- 
ty, to which latter policy the Republi- 
cans were opposed. Within three days af- 
ter passing the tariff bill which was to 
render unnecessary a relief bill, the 
House voted the $2,000,000 appropriation. 
The Senate has now agreed to this grant, 
and thus removed all excuse for making 
the tariff bill a law. But the Senate 
champions of the protected interests are 
still trying to save the discredited mea- 
sure. The question is simply whether 
they will yield to the popular demand for 
free trade, or obey the orders which were 
recently issued by the New York Press, 
organ of the protected interests, in these 
words: 

“The Porto Rico tariff is a protective mea- 
sure, passed by the House and favorably re- 
ported in the Senate upon the demand of 
protected industries. It is going to stand as 
long as the Republican party is in power, 
whether two years or twenty. It is silly as 


well as cowardly for those who call them- 
selves Republicans to lie about the matter.” 


In a private letter allowed to be given 
to the public last week, Dr: Schurman 
declares himself for free trade with 
Porto Rico as a matter of moral obliga- 








tion, and the only way in which we 
can keep the promise made by Gen. 
Miles, in behalf of the United States, 
when he secured the easy submission of 


the people by pledging that they should | 


enjoy the same rights, privileges, and 
immunities as our own people. But the 
most important part of President Schur- 
man’s letter is that in which he takes 
up the pretence that a tariff must be put 
on Porto Rico in order to provide a case 
for the courts and test our rights in 
the Philippines. The President of the 
Philippine Commission admits that our 
legislation about Porto Rico must be a 
test, and a test before the eyes of the 
Filipinos, but it will be in their eyes 
a test of our national good faith. Spain 


made such promises to the Filipinos as | 


we have made to the Porto Ricans. Dr. 
Schurman says that the Filipinos keep 


well informed of all our doings, and if | 


we break our word to the Porto Ricans, 
they will believe that the Americans are 
no more trustworthy than the Span- 
iards. The Senators who are standing 
out for a Porto Rican tariff are thus, to 
quote President Schurman, “strength- 
ening the hands of Aguinaldo and the 
insurgents.” 


President Schurman made some inte- 
resting remarks at the banquet to the 
navy given by the Colonial Club on 
Thursday evening. He paid a deserved 
tribute to the integrity, manliness, and 
sense of honor exhibited by the naval 
officers at Manila after the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet and the capture of 
that place last year. Duties of civil ad- 
ministration were thrown upon them ne- 
cessarily, and these were performed by 
them in the most exemplary manner. 
Not a stain was found on their record 
from first to last. From Dewey down to 
the youngest subaltern, all performed 
their tasks with fidelity. It was in- 
cumbent on the speaker to give effect to 
this honorable example by applying it 
to the future administration of the isl- 
ands. “To this high standard,” he said, 
“the civil administration has been fore- 
ordained and called by the anterior 
achievements of the navy.” Called,:in- 
deed, it has been, but not foreordained. 
We should be glad to think that there 
was some invisible but omnipotent force 
working for civil-service reform in the 


.Philippines more effectively than in 
the United States, so that when a 
number of offices are wanted—to 


control a nominating convention, in Ohio 
for example—the civil-service debauch- 
ery necessary for the purpose shall be 
confined strictly to ourselves, and not 
find any reflection or counterpart in our 
colonies. But we can see no element of 
foreordination in the case which pro- 
mises better government in the Philip- 
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pines, where our civil 


servants would 
not be exposed to constant observation 
and criticism, than in the United States, 
where they are subjected to daily scru- 
tiny. 


As the war in South Africa is appa- 


| rently nearing its term, the Associated 
| Press correspondent in Manila starts up 


| to remind us that 


we have a war of 
our own. Our Philippine war began 
seven months before the Boer war, and 
we wager that President McKinley wouid 
give an elegantly bound copy of his car- 
platform speeches to any man who would 
guarantee him that the fighting in Lu- 


zon would be over in seven months’ 


| time after it has ceased in the Trans- 








vaal. Just when Lord Roberts is having 
the happiest kind of time in Bloemfon- 
tein, receiving the surrender and the al- 
legiance of the Free Staters, Gen. Otis 
reports that Manila, after American oc- 
cupancy for nineteen months, is “the 
most troublesome centre in the situa- 
tion.”” Now why is this? Why must we 
hear of “active rebel organization” in 
several provinces? Why have we to 
learn of the municipal presidents, under 
our rule,committing acts of “treason and 
perfidy”? What is implied in the asser- 
tion that “travel between the towns gar- 
risoned by the Americans is becoming 
more dangerous’? One might say that 
this is “anarchy,” did he not remem- 
ber that the wise and good men who took 
the islands did it precisely to prevent 
anarchy. Therefore, it cannot be anar- 
chy, but what it is we wish some good 


Imperialist authority would explain. No 
pessimist need mutter, no Mugwump 
sneer, no “little American” peep; but 


just let a vociferous patriot of the order 
of the screaming eagle get up and tell us 
about the present situation in the Phi- 
lippines—just what it means, how he 
likes it, and how long this sort of thing 
is going to last. 


Secretary Root’s statement to the edi- 
tor of the Havana JPiscusién that the 
term of American intervention will be 
brief, cannot fail to have a good effect 
even upon those Cubans who desire the 
immediate departure of the American 
troops and government. Similarly, his 
reported statement that the Cubans “will 
be fit to govern themselves after a pro- 
per experience,” will do much to smooth 
Gen. Wood's way, and to counteract any 
uneasiness which the visit of the Senate 
sub-committee on Cuba may cause in Cu- 
ban circles. These three Senators, it Is 
stated, are to see for themselves whe- 
ther the Cubans are fit for self-govern- 
ment, and it is exffemely unfortunate 
that their departure should give rise to 
press statements that an unfavorable re- 
port from them may mean a change in 
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the Administration’s declared policy of 
granting absolute independence to the 
island. As long as such rumors as these 
are afloat, and as long as such a man as 
Mr. Richard Olney openly advocates the 
seizure of Cuba without regard to the 
nation’s solemn pledge to it of freedom, 
it is impossible to expect the Cubans 
to be in anything else than a restless 
and excited condition. Nor does the 
spectacle of the President’s wabbling 
over Porto Rico, or the present split in 
the Republican party, give them much 
confidence in the statesmen in whose 
hands their fate lies. 


Secretary Long’s order for the creation 
of a navy general staff, or permanent 
strategic board, is another evidence of 
a willingness on the part of army and 
navy men to accept European ideas ana 
methods, which was wholly lacking a few 
years ago. The value of such a supreme 
board has been recognized in Europe 
for many years past, and was tho- 
roughly demonstrated in our own con- 
flict with Spain. It is natural, there- 
fore, that it should be instituted in 
time of peace, with a view to its being 
all the better prepared in time of war; 
and the appointment to it of the chief 
intelligence officers and the heads of the 
Naval War College will lead to the 
board’s being supplied with the latest 
foreign and tactical knowledge. It is not 
unreasonable to expect thut a similar 
board may grow out of Secretary Root’s 
excellent plan for an Army War College, 
and there should be the closest con- 
nection between the two. From the pure- 
ly military point of view, the two ser- 
vices have reason to be pleased with 
these evidences that some of the lessons 
of the Spanish war are being taken to 
heart. 


There are many interesting and novel 
features in Representative McClellan’s 
bill for the reorganization of the army. 
If it provides for the much-needed ge- 
neral staff by the consolidation of the 
Adjutants-General, the Inspectors-Gene- 
ral, and the Record and Pension Of- 
fice, it fails, on the other hand, to amal- 
gamate the existing supply departments 
with the line, and adds still another 
staff body, to be known as the Equip- 
ment Corps, to those already in exist- 
ence, It merges the Signal Corps with 
the Engineers, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment with the Artillery, and then in- 
creases both bodies, giving to the for- 
tress and light artillery 21,500 of the 
63,143 combatant troops provided, Should 
the bill become a law, the cavalry would 
consist of fifteen regiments instead of 
the existing ten, and the infantry of 


sixty battalions instead of the seventy- 
five now organized. Still another novel 
feature of the bill is a proposition to 
“territorialize’’ and popularize the dif- 
ferent regiments by having them draw 





regularly upon a fixed territory for their 
recruits and remounts, as is the custom 
in the English army. Furthermore, Mr. 
McClellan’s measure provides for the 
automatic expansion of the army to 150,- 
000 men, on the outbreak of war. This 
fact alone should insure its receiving a 
careful hearing and close study in Con- 


gress, apart from the reputation of Mr.| 


McClellan as a thorough and scientific 
student of military affairs. 


Some days ago the abandonment,,. for 
the present session, of the ship-subsidy 
bill was announced from Washington. 
The news is confirmed by the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, whose Washington corre- 
spondent quotes a member of the com- 
mittee on merchant marine as saying: 

“I know tbat a number of members who 

favor the bill would vote against it if it were 
to be pressed to a vote this session. No 
matter how fair and just the pending mea- 
sure may be, nor how much some members 
from the West may be in favor of building up 
our foreign commerce, thefe is a strong 
feeling of criticism in some parts of the West 
since the vote on the Porto Rican tariff bill. 
The people of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin are stirred up over the Porto 
Rican matter, and in a temper to kick on 
anything else that they do not fully under- 
stand or that they may dislike.”’ 
The Porto Rican tariff bill comes in 
very opportunely as an excuse for Re- 
publican Congressmen who have wanted 
all the time to kill the bill, but did not 
know exactly how to accomplish that ob- 
ject. There have been plenty of votes 
to defeat it, or any _ subsidy Dill; 
but certain members who wished to do 
so were wearing the yoke of Mark Han- 
na, and they did not see exactly how 
to cast it off. Their opposition took the 
form of amendments here and there, and 
of delays in bringing up the considera- 
tion of the measure. It was the kind of 
opposition which is always the most dan- 
gerous—an opposition which makes use 
of any weapon that comes handy to 
stab the hated thing to the vitals. The 
Porto Rican tariff is such a weapon. 
But, even without it, the subsidy bill 
would have failed this time. 


In connection with the statement that 
the subsidy bill will not pass at this 
session of Congress, the Ledger publishes, 
in deadly parallel, two deliverances, of 
opposite character from Mr. Charles H. 
Cramp, the great Philadelphia ship- 
builder. One of these is a very fresh 
statement (fresh in more ways than 


one), from Mr. Cramp, saying that “the° 


cost of building merchant ships is from 
15 to 25 per cent. higher in this coun- 
try than in other countries, and it will 
remain so as long as the present re- 
stricted demand for merchant ships con- 
tinues in the United States.” This is 
dated March 13, 1900. The other is from 
an article from Mr. Cramp’s pen in the 
North American Review in 1892, In this 
article Mr. Cramp puts to himsolf the 
question: “Can you build a ship to do 





the work of the City of New York, or the 
Majestic, or the Columbia for the same 
cost, i. e., the same as the cost of those 
ships?” Then he continues: 

“To that question I would reply, ‘Yes, or 

within as small a margin as would be likely 
to prevail in a similar case between any two 
British shipyards.’ . . . The ‘first cost’ 
of ships is not only not a prime factor, but 
it is not even a serious factor, in any com- 
petition that may occur between this coun- 
try and Great Britain for a share of the 
traffic of the ocean.” 
Now it is not pretended that the cost 
of ship-building has risen here relative- 
ly more than in Great Britain since 1892. 
There has been an advance in iron and 
some other materials, but not more here 
than there. In fact, we are able to ex- 
port steel to Great Britain now. We 
could not do so eight years ago. Mr. 
Cramp evidently had the prophet’s vi- 
sion enabling him to foresee this condi- 
tion of things, since, in the concluding 
paragraph of his article, he expressed the 
belief that within a few years English- 
men would be asking each other: ‘Can 
we build ships as economically as they 
can in the United States?” Which of 
these two Cramps ought Mark Hanna 
to put confidence in? 


Every such movement as that of the 
Gold Democrats of Indianapolis toward 
some other resource than McKinley and 
Bryan in next fall’s election is to be 
welcomed. It is, of course, too early to 
take any definite action, but it is not too 
soon for those who want something bet- 
ter than a choice of evils in November 
to hold conferences. The feeling of dis- 
gust with McKinley has gained greatly 
in force since he “changed his mind” 
about “our piain duty” as a nation to 
Porto Rico, at the demand of the pro- 
tected interests. On the other hand, Bry- 
an still seems an intolerable alternative 
to Independent voters who feel that they 
cannot help the President to a reélec- 
tion. Between now and midsummer it 
ought to be possible to secure a candi- 
date and a platform worthy of enthu- 
siastic support. 


The chief part of the platform adopted 
by the Nebraska Democrats, Mr. Bryan 
being present, on Monday, relates to 
what is commonly called Imperialism, 
and here, contrary to our expectation, 
we find an explicit demand that the Phi- 
lippine Islands be first provided with a 
stable form of government; second, that 
they be made independent; and third, 
that their independence be guaranteed 
by the United States, under a protector- 
ate similar to that which we have tacit. 
ly afforded to the republics of South and 
Central America hitherto. As incidental 
to this programme, it is declared that 
the American Union cannot long en- 
dure half republic and half empire; that 
wars should not be undertaken for con- 
quest and for colonial dominion; that mi- 
litarism is a danger to republican insti. 
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tutions, and that the United States 
should cultivate peace, commerce, and 
friendship with all nations, and entan- 
gling alliances with none. The fact that 
Porto Rico is a part of the United States 
seems to be recognized, and the tariff 
bill lately passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is condemned as a violation 
of the Constitution and a flagrant breach 
of good faith. These declarations are 
free from ambiguity, and would un- 
doubtedly attract to the Democratic 
party the great majority of the Anti-Im- 
perialists if they were not deterred by 
other considerations. On the currency 
question the platform demands ‘‘an Ame- 
rican financial system,” “secured by the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 
1,” without international aid. 


A bill providing for a written contract 
of marriage, instead of the verbal one 
now recognized as valid by the law of 
New York, has passed the Assembly, 
with little opposition. Contracts of 
marriage pursuant to the rules of a re- 
ligious society to which either party be- 
longs, as well as those before magis- 
trates, are recognized as valid; but where 
the religious ceremony does not take 
place, both parties must sign a written 
contract, stating their place of residence 
and the date and place of marriage, 
which instrument must be acknow- 
ledged like a deed, and filed in the 
proper office within six months. The 
introducer of the bill defended it chiefly 
as a measure intended to protect wealthy 
bachelors, whilé living, against the 
blackmailing devices of adventuresses, 
and to guard their estates against similar 
attacks after they had died. It is also 
defenced as a protection to women who 
may suppose themselves to be married 
according to the common law, but find 
they are mistaken. Incidentally there 
may be some relief from the dangers to 
real-estate titles from claims of dower- 
right on the part of “common-law 
wives,” which in such a city as New 
York are a serious matter. Probably 
even here there are few women, even 
among the most ignorant classes, who do 
not regard religious sanction as essential 
to marriage, so that the requirement of 
a written contract is not likely to work 
injustice. 


The development of the machinists’ 
strike in Chicago will be regarded with 
much uneasiness throughout the country. 
People have not yet forgotten the terri- 
ble scenes of 1894, following the Pullman 
strike; and in some respects the condi- 
tions now are worse than they were 
then. According to all accounts, the 
government of Chicago is unable or un- 
willing to deal with ordinary crime, and, 
should any considerable outbreak of vio- 
lence occur, little reliance could 
be placed on the police force. As to what 





may be expected from the State authori- 
ties, Gov. Tanner has already made his 
record. He has declared his determina- 
tion to employ the forces of the State of 
Illinois in support of men defying the 
law, and has said that he would shoot to 
pieces men coming into the State to do 
the work which men already there re- 
fused to perform. This precedent shows 
that the strikers need not fear that the 
troops of the State will be used to pro- 
tect those against whom their violence 
may be directed. In 1894 the President 
of the United States was Mr. Cleveland, 
and every one knows how he dealt with 
the situation. When it became appa- 
rent that the local authorities were not 
going to suppress the rioting, Mr. Cleve- 
land promptly used the Federal forces 
and put an end to it off-hand. We doubt 
if the country feels confident that Mr. 
McKinley will act with such vigor. He 
is supposed to be very anxious for a re- 
election, and it might be fatal to his 
hopes to offend the “labor vote” by using 
Federal troops to put down rioters. 


As “an experiment in Christian jour- 
nalism,” the Rev. Charles M. Sheidon’s 
transformation of the Topeka Capital, 
for one week only, proves absolutely 
nothing that was not known before. It 
was known that excellent men could do 
silly things. It was no secret that people 
would, for a time, run curiously after a 
novelty, however labelled. Mr. Sheldon 
announced that the one test applied to 
everything admitted to his paper would 
be, ““‘What would Jesus do?” This is, to 
our minds, a form of that sacred pro- 
fanity in which good people sometimes 
indulge without seeing how {ft cheapens 
and degrades a holy name. One effect of 
the announcement was to bring this 
pointed question from an old subscriber, 
who objected to the price of the paper 
being more than doubled for the sake of 
the experiment: “If Jesus were to as- 
sume the management of the Capital, 
do you think he would put up the price 
on us like that the very first dash out of 
the box?” As far as “sales” go, it is 
clear that a newspaper edited for a week 
under the avowed auspices vf the Devil 
would dispose of as many copies as the 
large number which, in the case of the 
Capital, seems so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon to some innocent minds. Let 
Mr. Sheldon give us a Christian daily 
newspaper, not for a week, but for a 
year or five years; let him sell it on its 
merits, not by flashy methods of ar- 
tificial bidding for favor; and then let 
him at the end exhibit his moral ana 
financial balance-sheet. Under those con- 
ditions, some conclusions of value could 
be drawn. At present, the only clear in- 
ference is that a nine days’ wonder may 
have the character of a religious sensa- 
tion. But we knew that before. 


It is an interesting coincidence that on 





the very day on which the gold standard 
was formally adopted by the United 
States, the German Reichstag adopted 
the coinage bill which is intended to re- 
duce the dangers of the “limping stand- 
ard” by converting the unused silver in 
the Treasury into subsidiary coins. The 
quantity of silver thus held has been so 
large as to be felt as a menace 
since the sale of it was stopped in 1879 


ever 


by Bismarck. At that time there were 
€ome 450,000,000 marks in thalers and 
420,000,000 marks in other silver coins 


on hand, and, a few years after, the silver 
money of the Empire stood to the gold 
money in the ratio of three to two. The 
law passed provides for calling in 
the gold five-mark and 
other minor coins, and for the issue of 
subsidiary fifteen 
It is 
one more stage in the process of discon- 
tinuing the use of silver as a standard of 
value. The bimetallists opposed it, and 
tried to amend it so that the Government 
should silver bul- 
lion for minting into the new coins, as 


now 
piece some 


silver coins up to 


marks per head of the population. 


be obliged to buy 
our Government was compelled to do by 
the act of 1890; but they were beaten by 
161 to 61 votes. Had our free-silver par- 
ty had its way, the German Government 
would have been 
perfluous silver on our people; but, that 
possibility having 
there is nothing better for it to do than 
to use as much of its stock as the Ger 
man people need for small change, and 
hoard the rest, or sell it for what it will 
bring. 


able to unload its su 


been extinguished, 


Lord Roberts’s formal occupation of 
Bloemfontein is 
the formal annexation of the Orange 
Free State to the That 
there is at least a faction of the burgh- 
ers to whom this result will not be un- 
the 


evidently intended ag 


British crown. 


welcome, is clear from reception 
of the British troops. It is to be 
remembered that the State did 
in fact, long before these latter-day trou- 
bles, make official the 
British Government to be annexed. If 
the Free Staters still believe, as did their 
fathers, that their rights and the equali- 
ty of the white races will be preserved 
under the British their 
will not be prolonged. It was a generous 
instinct of race sympathy which led 
them to cast in their lot with the Trans 
vaal. Mr. Balfour called it an “idiotic” 
thing to do; but ties of blood and com- 
mon aspirations lead men to do many 
things undreamed of in the philosophy 
of the abstract political philosopher. We 
can but think it a pity that Lord Salis- 
bury, in his necessary rejection of Pre- 
sident Kriiger’s terms, did not see fit to 
indicate the conditions of peace he would 
accept, including a general outline of 
the government intended for the two re- 
publics in the future. A little far-sight- 
ed and generous statesmanship 
might save many lives. 


Free 


application to 


flag, resistance 


now 
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HOLE-AND-CORNER IMPERIALISM. 


It would take an extraordinarily opti- 
mistic Republican Macbeth to see in the 
events at Washington 


‘happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of tbe imperial theme.”’ 


If this is the prologue of imperialism, 
the Republican party may well exclaim, 
what will the fifth act be, and how 
many of us will be left on the stage 
when the final curtain is rung down? 
Never was there such a lamentable de- 
scent from the heights of imperial rhe- 
toric to the mire of imperial fact as the 
Republicans have executed in their at- 
tempts to legislate for Porto Rico. That 
island is but a tiny speck in the ocean. 
The problems connected with its govern- 
ment are but kindergarten exercises 
compared with the difficulties whicn 
loom before us in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. Yet our glib and gleeful imperial- 
ists cannot take this first easy step in 
carrying out their jaunty policy without 
treading on each other’s toes, barking 
each other’s shins, and quarrelling like 
a set of ward politicians, instead of being 
the large-minded statesmen they would 
have us believe them. Imperialism has 
been hailed as the great unifier and in- 
spirer of the Republican party. It has 
proved to be about as much of a how!- 
ing success, in that respect, as would 
be a bone flung among a pack of 
wolves. 

The reason is not far to seek. An 
imperial policy requires imperial men. 
If a great empire goes ill with littie 
minds, it cannot go at all with minds 
that reach their vanishing-point in a 
pocketbook. Little minds in agreement 
may among them muster the small 
amount of wisdom necessary to govern; 
but little minds distracted, little minds 
engaged in big quarrels, can scarcely 
trick the most simple into supposing that 
they are the fit guardians and adminis- 
trators of empire. What we are seeing 
at Washington is the effort of parochial 
toads to swell themselves into imperial 
oxen. An ominous sound of bursting is 
the natural result. Where is there a sign 
of yielding petty local interests to the 
good of the whole? What Senator, in the 
face of imperial obligations, abates one 
jot of the old selfish determination to se- 
cure or retain special advantages for his 
State, even if he wrecks the whole pena- 
ing measure and tears the party in two? 
We have carefully watched for the pre- 
dicted appearance of the new, the noble, 
the large imperial spirit in imperial le- 
gislation, but we have not seen it. What 
we have seen is the old narrowness in- 
tensified, the former local greed bécome 
more exigent and defiant than ever. The 
imperialism now on exhibition at Wash- 
ington is a thing of shreds and patches. 
Instead of an eagle, flying in the eye of 
the sun, the Republican party has taken 
for its imperial symbol the humble 


dunghill fowl, mounted aloft to change 





with 
wind. 

It is a sure instinct which leads dis- 
gusted Republicans to fix the greater 
part of the blame for their unhappy 
plight upon the President. Vacillating 
leadership means a rent and dissevered 
following. Mr. McKinley can execute 
his rightabouts with the ease of long 
practice, but his army necessarily strag- 
gles in the operation. Lord Charles 
Beresford once neatly returned a left- 
handed compliment. A trimming politi- 
cian was congratulating him on a recent 
speech—‘Capital speech, that of yours, 
Beresford—very good speech, indeed— 
but you don’t look like a statesman.” 
“TI dare say not,” replied the bluff sailor, 
“but no more do you look like a weather- 
cock.” President McKinley looks like a 
statesman, but this Porto Rican episode 
has left it for ever certain that he is 
the merest weather-vane of a leader, 
pointing north by south. 

Everybody knows that the strongest 
gales which blow over the White House, 
revealing to anxious observers the di- 
rection of the wind, come from the cave 
of that political Aolus, Senator Hanna, 
He has to raise the wind, and is necessa- 
rily the great authority on it. Unusual 
significance attaches, therefore, to his ex- 
planation of the strange veering of the 
wind in the Porto Rico affair. He 
roundly declares that all the outcry 
about free trade for the Porto Ricans 
is merely “sentimental.” Can any man 
look on Hanna and suspect him of sen- 
timent? Keeping our promises, reliev- 
ing the starving, doing what we have 
declared to be our plain duty—all this, to 
Hanna, is mere mawkish sentiment, and 
he will none of it. It will all blow over 
and be forgotten, he asserts; while, if he 
can show any protected interest that he 
has helped it make larger profits, if he 
can go to a Trust and prove that he has 
put money in its purse, he knows that 
he has established a sure basis for gra- 
titude, and so for campaign contribu. 
tions, and so for success at the polls. 
That is his frankly mercenary platform; 
and it remains to be seen if the party 
of moral ideas will put itself into the 
hands of a man who sneers at good faith 
and humanity as “sentimental,” and who 
sums up politics as the art of buying 
votes. 

The appeal now lies to imperialists to 
be truly imperial. They have freely 
taunted their opponents with being paro- 
chial—little Americans, unable to see 
beyond their own noses. But who are 
the parochial statesmen now? Who is 
now “shrinking from responsibilities’? 
Why, even Lodge is shivering at his 
own greatness, and treating the large 
question of government of our new pos- 
sessions as if it were an intrigue to 
carry a caucus in the third ward of 
Lynn. So we say to our erstwhile loud- 
sounding imperialists that it is time for 
them to come out of their holes and 


every gust of the changing 





caucuses and make their boasts good. 
Having foisted an empire upon the coun- 
try, let them stand up like men and in- 
sist that its affairs be conducted in a 
truly imperial way; so as to bind our 
new fellow-citizens to us, not drive them 
to despair and revolt. Thus far the im- 
perialism of action, as distinguished 
from the imperialism of talk, has shown 
itself at Washington to be of the most 
wretched description—nothing but the 
whiffle-and-squeak methods which we 
have been accustomed to in ward poli- 
tics, but which so ill become the stage 
of empire. 








NEW MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


In Sir Richard Temple’s recent and 
rather dull book on the House of Com- 
mons occurs this expression of opinion: 
“Of all advantages in the House, the 
greatest is youth.’”’ By this is not meant 
that Parliament puts a premium upon 
conceited ignorance or caliow bumptious- 
ness. What Sir Richard had in mind is 
the fact that a member who begins 
young is more apt to make a great figure 
in the House, in time, than one who be- 
gins late in life. Mr. John Morley enter- 
ed Parliament in middle life and shortly 
won a high reputation, which he still 
enjoys; but he is about the only in- 
stance of the kind we can think of. Mr. 
Lecky has been a member of the present 
House, but is evidently ill at ease in his 
surroundings; and, while respected on all 
hands, will clearly never acquire great 
Parliamentary influence. , 

Youth in public life. has, however, 
more than the mere advantage of elasti- 
city and ready adaptability. An expec- 
tant and benevolent audience is assur- 
ed it. The older generation of legisla- 
tors and the community at large turn 
with almost pathetic eagerness to the 
new men who appear upon the scene. 
Will they uphold the honorable tradi- 
tion? Will they bring fresh courage and 
enthusiasm, as well as ability, to their 
task? Any young public servant who 
shows signs of answering these questions 
in the affirmative, has an enormous ad- 
vantage in his career. The country and 
his fellows in service are drawn to him 
from the start. Look, for example, at 
the prestige won in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. George Wyndham. Almost 
unknown before the present session, ex- 
cept as a clever writer and a charming 
personality, he has stepped at once into 
the front rank. As Under-Secretary for 
War, his speeches on military matters 
have been marked by such grasp of detail 


and lucidity of exposition, by such a high - 


personal note and unaffected eloquence, 
that he has conquered all judgments and 
captivated all hearts. The older mem- 
bers almost wept tears of joy over him, 
and Sir William Harcourt nearly sang 
his nunc dimittis at the appearance of a 
young man promising to uphold the no- 
ble traditions of the House. It was a 
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signal instance of the way*in which the 
world looks to youth for perpetual re- 
novation. 

Congress is not behind Parliament in 
this perennial renewal of hope in young 
members. Senator Depew could not quite 
understand why his maiden speech 
should have fallen flat while Senator 
Beveridge’s went reverberating. The 
New York Senator was suffering from 
the disadvantage of anno domini. It was 
the youth from Indiana, not the veteran 
from New York, that the Senate and the 
country were interested in. Senator Hoar 
spoke for all in welcoming young blood 
and “silver speech” in the Senate; 
though, in his moral castigation which 
followed, it might have seemed that his 
welcome was “with bloody hands to 
hospitable grave.” But all the old Sena- 
tors, we know, were most friendly to the 
new arrival. One of them was talking 
the other day about Mr. Beveridge. The 
trouble was, not his youth, but his con- 
ceit. He had coolly asked to be put on 
all the important committees of the Se- 
nate. ‘Well, the Senate is a good place 
to take the conceit out of a man?” “Yes, 
but if that is all there is in him, the 
operation is likely to be fatal.” This 
cynical word was not meant, however, 
to be taken as all that was to be said 
about the new Senator. 

At the other end of the Capitol, the 
session has seen a new man leap into 
national prominence. Some of the old 
stagers cannot account for Mr. Little- 
field. Seldom, indeed, has such impact 
been made on the House and on the 
country by a man in his first term. It is 
admitted, too, that his influence and re- 
pute are not likely to be ephemeral. He 
has made for himself a great place, and 
can fill it as long as he likes, and make 
it greater. It is a puzzle to the party 
hacks. Have they served and slaved for 
years to have this newcomer throw them 
into the shade? They fail to see how 
courage and conviction and good-natur- 
ed strength have not lost their power 
to sway the country. The people are not 
yet discouraged by party tyranny and 
the dead uniformity of party men. Still 
springs the hope that the old moulds 
will be broken; that public men of ori- 
ginal force will arise; that independence 
and the initiative of native leadership 
will assert themselves. Hence the joyful 
acclaim which marks the advent of every 
able and fearless man like Mr. Little- 
field, every honest and outspoken official 
like Mr. Coler. The public is eager to be 
served by, and will delight to honor, 
such men. In the very weariness which 
the country has come to feel with the 
dead routine of party politics and with 
the endlessly repeated and uninteresting 
type of party servant, lies the opportuni- 
ty of young men who would breathe the 
breath of life into the dry bones of our 
public life. They may be sure of public 
favor from the beginning; and it is for 
their talent and character to command 





public coéperation, and such rewards as 
a grateful people can bestow upon the 
man who renews the age-long hope of 
purity and capacity in the affairs of the 
commonwealth. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S ARMY BILL. 


The bill drawn by Secretary Root to 
put into legislative shape some of the 
sweeping army reforms advocated by 
him in his annual report, carries with it 
several radical changes in the status of 
the officers of the line and staff, and in 
the organization of the artillery. Briefly 
stated, its important provisions provide 
for the amalgamation of the line and the 
staff corps; for the introduction of the 
principle of promotion partly by selec- 
tion, instead of wholly by seniority; and 
for the reorganization of the artillery af- 
ter the English example, together with 
its increase by 5,000 men and 184 of- 
ficers. 

To the other officers of the service, 
mindful of decades of fruitless efforts to 
obtain intelligent legislation for the 
army, the preparation of any measure 
to recast the service on modern lines 
must be a source of great encourage- 
ment such as they have never before 
experienced. That it should be drawn by a 
Secretary who, eight months ago, had no 
knowledge of military affairs, is a tribute 
to his unusual ability as well as to his 
desire to master the problems of his de- 
partment, and to reform some of the con- 
ditions which brought discredit upon the 
army and the country during the little 
war with Spain. Both the Secretary’s 
inexperience and the well-known con- 
servatism of army men have led to un- 
usually careful consideration of the mea- 
sure, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
it contains certain defects which have 
made the army as unanimous in opposi- 
tion to it as it is in favor of the under- 
lying principles involved. 

The advisability of doing away with 
nearly all the permanent staff corps is 
generally conceded by military men and 
military writers. The only criticisms of 
the plan now heard come from some of 
the present staff officers, who are anx- 
ious to retain the prestige and influence 
of their corps, or who sincerely believe 
that officers temporarily detailed to their 
duty for four years will not be able to 
master the details within that time—a 
criticism which holds good in regard to 
the very technical Ordnance Corps. Were 
Secretary Root’s bill confined to this re- 
form, with the Ordnance Department left 
unchanged, in addition to a recommenda- 
tion to decrease the number of staff corps 
by consolidating the Quartermasters and 
Commissaries, as well as the Adju- 
tants-General and Inspectors-General, 
the chances are that it would receive the 
united support of the army. Similarly, 
if the projected remodelling of the artll- 
lery, by doing away with the useless re- 
gimental organization of the foot and 











mounted batteries, stood by itself, as a 
very desirable administrative measure, 
it would meet with little or no opposi- 
tion. 

It is the clause that permits some pro- 
motions by selection which has ¢alled 
forth a chorus of protests from the army 
This provides that every third promo- 
tion to the grade of colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, and major, respectively, in the 
line shall be by selection from the next 
lower grade in the same arm. In each 
case the choice is to be made by the Pre- 
sident from three names prepared by a 
board of officers, “sworn to impartially 
select officers for promotion according to 
their service records.” It is the opinion 
of nine-tenths of the officers of the army, 
and also that of the leading military 
journal, that this will simply throw 
open the line to the same vicious influ- 
ences which have made the staff corps 
the resting-place of men selected al- 
most solely because of their “pulls,” or 
their relationship to some Senator or 
Congressman. It is a long pent-up pro- 
test against “Corbinism” which is now 
being heard, and which prompts an oid 
officer to write that, if the bill passes, it 
will be “the severest blow to our army 
ever struck by politicians,” and that 
there is no use in talking about the safe- 
guard of a board, because, as long as 
the President has the selection, “it will 
be made by him to satisfy the strongest 
political influence.” 

The protestants do not hesitate to ad- 
mit that promotion by seniority alone 
has very obvious defects, in that men ra- 
pidly lose ambition and zeal when their 
advancement depends solely upon their 
continuing in good health. They point 
out, however, that nothing is more de- 
structive to an officer’s enthusiasm for 
his duty than to see Senator Quay’s or 
Senator Sewell’s son jumped over the 
heads of hundreds of older men, or to 
serve under brigadier-generals like 
Frederick Grant, or Irving Hale, o1 
other graduates of West Point given high 
rank, after years in civil life, over class- 
mates who had stayed in the army. They 
cite with great force many cases of gross 
favoritism—such as the appointments dl- 
rect from civil life of a broken-down 
editor and a presidential milkman to 
majorities, which have taken place under 
the present Administration, and some 
since Secretary Root has been in office— 
as evidence of the kind of treatment to 
be expected from the Executive. They 
also truthfully point out that similar 
abuses were not at all unknown under 
previous Administrations. 

Theoretically, the principie of promo- 
tion by selection is an excellent idea, but, 
under present conditions, and because of 
the additional fact that worthy officers 
often have most unequal opportunities 
for meritorious service, it must be con- 
ceded that the opponents of the Secre- 
tary’s plan have by far the best ef the 
argument. “Corbinism” and the spoiis 
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system gravely weakened the Gov- 
ernment service when the country was 
engaged in war. What guarantee can 
Secretary Root furnish of better things 
in time of peace? Certainly not the mere 
swearing-in of promotion boards, because 
he could be shown at once many cases 
where physically and mentally disquali- 
fied officers have been allowed to pass 
the present examining boards. Until 
some better system has been devised, the 
principle ‘of seniority advancements 
should be adhered to. 

There are still other provisions of 
questionable value in Secretary Root’s 
bill, such as those increasing the artil- 
lery, empowering the President to trans- 
fer the duties performed by one staff 
corps to another, and permitting him to 
select the chief of any staff corps or 
department from the army at large— 
even from the newest lieutenants if he 
sees fit. It is sufficient to say of them 
that together they should make it im. 
possible for the bill to pass in its pre- 
sent form. Great as is the desire for 
the sound reforms proposed, it is better 
that they should be delayed than that 
they should be enacted in conjunction 
with other changes certain to injure the 
service. The best way would be to sub- 
mit the important propositions in sepa- 
rate bills for careful discussion as to 
their merits. If this were done, the 
amalgamation of the line and staff, and 
the remodelling of the artillery, would 
certainly be made possible within a short 
time. 


THE NEW BANK CURRENCY. 


There begins this week an experi- 
ment in American currency, of pecultar 
and exceptional interest. The purpose of 
the bank-circulation clauses of the act of 
March 14, 1900, unquestionably was to 
increase substantially our national bank- 
note issues, while retaining the old sys- 
tem of Government bond security. It is 
directly to that end that the tax on bank 
circulation has been cut in half, and the 
banks permitted to issue notes to the 
par value of the bonds deposited, against 
90 per cent. as heretofore. With the fur- 
ther view of dispelling the reluctance of 
banks to invest a premium in high-priced 


bonds which are certain to depreciate as 
their maturity draws near, the plan of 
refunding most of the older issues into 


has simultaneously 
It is assumed that 


2 per cent. bonds 


been made law. 


whereas banks providing for new cir- 
culation may hesitate to pay the current 
price of 117 for the 4 per cent. bonds re- 


deemable at par seven years from now, 
they will be ready to pay for the new 2 
per cents the moderate premium to 
which the bonds would be restricted by 
their low rate of interest. 

This law being now in full operation, 
three problems of the first importance 
at once arise to be tested: Will the banks 
make very large addition to their out- 





standing note circulation? Will that ad- 
dition be permanent? And, if so, what 
will be the result of this currency ex- 
pansion, directly on the money market, 
and indirectly on financial and commer- 
cial prices? On all these points, com- 
petent expert opinion differs widely. It 
will be useful to examine each of them. 

That very considerable additions to 
the currency will be made, is conceded 
by everybody. All banks now having 
bonds on deposit to secure circulation 
will take out the additional 10 per cent. 
in notes permitted by the new rule. 
About $250,000,000 notes are now in cir- 
culation; upwards of $27,000,000 new 
notes will, therefore, be added as a 
matter of course. The lower tax and 
easier provisions as to bond collateral 
will tempt national banks to enlarge 
their note issues still further, and will 
possibly induce some State banks to sur- 
render their charters for a _ national 
franchise. The lowering of the minimum 
limit of capital for a national bank will 
add still other new institutions to the 
system. 

The question, how large the amount 
of these new issues will be, is stoutly 
debated. At first sight, the average ob- 
server, unfamiliar with the working of 
the system, would say that, since some 
profit appears in any case to be assured 
to the issuing bank, the amount of is- 
sues will be limited only by the pro- 
viso that they are not to exceed the 
capital of the issuer. Now the aggre- 
gate capital of the national banks is 
$606,000,000, and will presently be more 
—which would admit theoretically of 
an addition of some $350,000,000 to the 
notes now in circulation. Unfortunately 
for this argument, the theory has already 
been tested and proved erroneous. The 
profit on circulation has always varied 
with the price of Government bonds; but 
there has probably never been a time 
when there was not some profit. Yet 
even in 1882, when national-bank cir- 
culation reached its maximum, and when 
the volume of interior trade was at the 
highest level of the generation, outstand- 
ing note issues fell short by $100,000,000 
of aggregate national-bank capital. The 
subsequent rapid decrease in circulation 
accompanied an equal rapid increase in 
banking capital. The simple explana- 
tion of these apparent anomalies is, that 
bank-notes are not profitable unless they 
can be kept in outside circulation. The 
notes are not available as lawful reserve 
against deposits; yet if they are issued 
in excess of the needs of hand-to-hand 
trade, a good part of them will certainly 
drift back as deposits into banks of the 
locality, and ultimately into the bank 
of issue. If they lie idle there, they 
bring no return to the issuer, but still 
bear the tax on circulation. There is, 
therefore, a very sure limit on the 
amount of issue, though it cannot be 
accurately measured in advance. 

The question as to the influence of 





expanded bank-note currency on money 
rates and prices is likely to engage most 
of the community’s attention. Broadly 
speaking, it is safe to say that the bank- 
note issues cannot directly influence 
either. The currency is in effect redeem- 
able in gold; it cannot therefore depre- 
ciate, and hence the measure of values 
remains unaltered. As for the money 
market, what the borrower secures by 
his interest payment is the use of capi- 
tal, and his bank must provide that 
capital in the form most convenient 
to the user. The simple loaning of its 
credit by a bank is in no respect facili- 
tated by a power to issue notes, even if 
the issuing power were unlimited. In- 
directly, however, the notes have a very 
manifest influence, from the fact that 
by using them, in place of Government 
legal-tender paper, to provide for the 
retail needs of depositors, the bank may 
be able to retain in its own vaults 
the Government notes and _ specie 
which are required, in the _ ratio 
of 25 per cent., as reserve against 
deposits. A so-called “drain on the 
reserves,” whether from local depo- 
sitors or from interior institutions with 
accounts in Eastern banks, necessitates, 
if long-continued, wholesale reduction of 
deposits; and this may be accomplished ~ 
only by reduction of the loan account. 
Such ‘a curtailment usually means a rise 
in money rates, followed, it may be, by a 
fall in speculative prices. The problem 
of the new bank circulation, therefore, 
rests on the extent to which, in a sea- 
son of active demand for loans of credit, 
the bank-note may be substituted for the 
Government legal tender in providing 
for outside hand-to-hand circulation. 
This is by far the most interesting part 
of the experiment. The utility of the 
note in this direction, it may be safely 
said in advance, will depend on two 
factors: demand for retail currency 
which will decide whether any substi- 
tution of notes is necessary; and de- 
mand for loans, which will settle the 
question whether legal reserves do or do 
not need at the moment to be protected 
against enlarged deposits. Probably the 
new notes will serve to relieve the mo- 
ney strain at times of extremely active 
trade; in times of dulness, their influ- 
ence will for the most part cease. 








BARANTE’S MEMOIRS. 


PARIS, March 8, 1900. 


M. Claude de Barante has just published 
the seventh volume of the Souvenirs of his 
grandfather, Baron de Barante. The vo- 
luminous correspondence which appears in 
this new volume extends over a very inte- 
resting period, from 1841 to 1851—that is 
to say, from the most prosperous period of 
the reign of Louis Philippe to the eve of the 
Second Empire. The reader will be chiefly 
interested in the events which brought about 
the fall of the July Monarchy,¢ and in the 
history of the short-lived Republic which 
took its place. 
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“Our government,’’ wrote Barante in 1846, 
“is stronger at home and more respected 
abroad than it has ever been, but the future 
does not appear certain. It seems as if we 
were approaching an unknown horizon.’ No- 
body, however, was prepared for a revolution. 
On the 29th of February, 1848, Barante 
writes: 


“Paris was for three days and three nights 
given over to the caprices of the will of sev- 
eral thousand workingmen, who roamed the 
streets, armed with guns, pikes, and swords. 
You can imagine the anxiety and terror of 
the population. The aspect of the city was 
dreadful. Order is beginning to be reéstab- 
lished and people to be reassured—at least, 
for the present, for the Government has no 
means of repression. If it had them its situ- 
ation would hardly allow it to use them. The 
immense majority of the population with 
any distinction of opinion, class, or fortune, 
hurries into the ranks of the national guard. 
Whatever happens, my political life is fin- 
ished.” 


His friend, the Duchess de Sagan, writes 

to him from Berlin (March 8, 1848): “You 
cannot imagine how eagerly we seek detai!s 
on the three days of February. 
What is unfortunately certain is that it isa 
downfall without any prestige. The 
Queen and the Duchess d'Orléans are the 
only ones, I believe, who inspire interest 
and esteem. The latter is on the borders 
of the Rhine, where she will receive the re- 
grets, the attentions, and the affection of 
everybody.” To M. Guizot, Barante writes 
on the 12th of March: 


“I know that you have calm and cou- 
rage. People are preparing for 
the elections. Our Conservatives have 
now no other shibboleth than respect for 
property. The Legitimists are delight- 
ed; their joy is all compounded of 
revenge, and even dispenses with hope in 
the chances of the future.. If they had to 
declare themselves as between the Republic 
and a government that would not be Henri 
V., they would be Republicans. The domi- 
nant sentiment, nearly universal, is Ve 
victis. King, princes, ministers, all are ana- 
thematized for having lost the game so com. 
pletely and so rapidly. The more people 
have criticised, blamed, attacked them, have 
worked for their ruin, the more they re- 
proach them with not having sufficiently de- 
fended themselves. For instance, M. Thiers 
and his friends are more furious precisely 
because the Government has not obtained a 
victory by which they would have profited. 
This is, my dear friend, what seventeen 
years of order, of peace, of liberty, of pros- 
perity, have left, in the way of gratitude, in 
our unreasonable country. The provinces 
are in a state of consternation, and very 
apathetic towards the Republic, which lives 
only by the extinction of other opinions and 
by the state of insurrection among the 
workingmen.”’ 


M. Guizot was in London; M. de Barante 
rétired to Auvergne, a quiet province; 
his correspondents sent him news from all 
parts of Europe. Princess Lieven wrote to 
him from London: 

“Prince Metternich talks and talks before 
a very limited audience, having 
only a few foreigners in the evening. He 
always talks of himself, and so lengthily 
and slowly; in fact, he bores everybody. 
M. Guizot is very busy with his son first, 
and then with ‘Charles I.’ He dines out a 


good deal, for everybody wants to have him. 
He bores nobody.’’ 


The Duchess de Sagan’s letters to Ba- 
rante are very interesting. She has had 
news from Claremont, and writes: ‘They 
say that there are the young princes, who 
suffer bitterly from their forced inactivity; 
that this bitterness finds vent in harsh 
words about their aged father, whom the 
children reproach with having lost the 
game. The father is preoccupied with the 
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judgment which posterity will pass on him. 
The mother is perfectly courageous, mild, 
resigned, and dignified.” 

The reaction of the provinces against the 
Republic increased after the repression of 
the bloody insurrection of June. The name 
of Napoleon was in every mouth; though he 
was almost unknown, he appeared like a sa- 
viour. From Tours, the Duke Pasquier 
wrote to Barante on the 2Ist of June, 1848: 

“The movement in favor of Louls Bona- 
parte, whom we both had once to sit in judg- 
ment on, is increasing in Paris, and people 


talk only of him in all this neighborhood 
from which I write. President of the 


Republic, or Emperor, or King, never mind | 


which, I go for whoever will give us se- 
curity and confidence; and I well know that 
there is such a need of these two blessings 
that they will be gratefully received from 
any hand that offers them. But it is not 
enough to be the heir to such a great name; 
one must be capable of bearing it and of 
finding people to help him do so. There is 
the difficulty.”’ 

“We need a Washington,’ wrote Barante 
to the Count d’Houdetot, “‘but Washingtons 
are as rare as Napoleons.” Gen. Cavaignac 
had triumphed over the June insurrection, 
but “France is not out of the chaos into 
which the revolution of February threw her. 
There is no courage left in France except 
for attacking or defending barricades; there 
are no opinions, only a desire to preserve 
one’s life and property. Nobody in the Gov- 
ernment or in the Assembly will dare to do 
anything. The Republicans doubt the possi- 
bility of the Republic, and are not zealous for 
its establishment. Those who wish it demo- 
cratic are so near those who wish it 
cialistic that they cannot be separated.”’ In 
another letter Barante says: 


so- 


‘General Cavaignac, whom nobody among 
honest and sensible people now refuses to 
trust, is a man of courage and of conscience, 
sincerely determined to oppose all disorder. 
But his family surroundings, his political 
friendships, the way in which he attained to 
power, all help to give him many prejudices 
and illusions. He has in his imagination a 
Republic which is neither red nor socialistic, 
but would be democratic—that is to say, a 
republic in which his friends of the National 
{a paper of the time] would remain the 
aristocrats and the masters.” 


Cavaignac, after the June insurrection, 
became, in fact, a sort of military dictator. 


“Among the few abiding convictions I 
have cherished,’’ said the Duke Pasquier to 
Barante, ‘‘is this: These sorts of adventures, 
said I to myself after the revolution of 
February, never end otherwise than by the 
sword. The only port which it is possible 
to enter is a military despotism. But I 
added to this consoling thought, that we 
could not flatter ourselves that this refuge 
would be soon open to us; that perhaps we 
should have to wait a long time. ... 
Well, this happy military despotism, de- 
nominated state of siege or dictatorship, as 
you like, is granted to us in the course of 
four months! What a benediction! I don’t 
say that the benediction is complete: either 
the dictator must organize something for his 
own profit, or he must prepare some more 
or less analogous solution for the profit of 
some other power. What will that power 
be? I don’t know; I don’t see it, in truth.”’ 

We find a pretty letter from the Princess 
de Sagan: 

A few davs 
d'Orléans. 
She is 


spent a 
the Duchess 
ribly thinner. 


at Eisenach with 
I found her hor- 
but a shadow— 
but so calm, so serene, so lucid, so dig- 
nified, so strong in the truth on all sub- 
jects, so admirable at all points, that I now 
mix some personal tenderness with all the 
sentiments which I felt de reflet for her. 
She keeps far aloof from any intrigue; she 
allows herself no illusions or discourage- 
ment; there is in her no bitterness, no 
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passion, no anger Her establish- 
ment is simple but decent. She is sur- 
rounded with the most tefider care by her 
maternal family; she leaves all the rest 
to God. I thought I had remarked in Paris 
that she had some little tendency to 
bel esprit, and an imagination which 
might sometimes influence her judgment 
of persons. But misfortune has cleared and 
simplified all She could not have profit 
ed better by eyents. Well, nothing is want 
ing in this admirable person but physical 
strength.”’ 

All the letters of the Princess de Sa 
gan—and there are many in the volume 


have this delicacy of touch, a 
of feminine they 


certain sort 


grace; and show a large 


acquaintance with the general affairs of 
Europe, which is often wanting in the let 
ters of the French politicians 

The nomination of Prince Louis Napoleon 
as President was a surprise to all the poll- 
ticians and to the Republicans, whose can 
didate was Gen. Cavaignac. The majority 
obtained by Prince Napoleon over 
whelming; it was a spontaneous protest of 
the provinces against the tyranny of: Paris 
Alexis de Saint-Priest tells in a letter of a 
dinner at Princess Mathilde’s 


“We were all there, and the Prince had 
not yet appeared. When he arrived, the 
ladies present, who will soon be the ladies 
presented, rose all at once. The Princess Ma 
thilde named all of us to him; there were 
among others Mignet, the Prince de Craon, 
etc. He met us with a mixture of timidity 
and of princely laconism. His appearance 
is ordinary, his face very ugly, and his a 
cent very Swiss. At dinner time, he walked 
and was served before all the men, including 


was 


his cousin Murat, with the exception of 
Lord Normanby. During the first part of 
the dinner, he did not say much; towards 


the second part, he began to talk, rather un 
expectedly, of his candidacy, of his election 
In France, he said, public opinion had never 
received a direction; it was time it should 
This seemed to me rather proud and strong." 


This dinner took place a short time be 
fore the election 

The end of the seventh volume shows, in 
numerous letters, the state of mind of the 


leading politicians during the Presidency of 


Louis Napoleon. The uncertainty about the 
future was great. Would Napoleon make a 
coup d'état something like the 18th Bru 
maire, and proclaim himself Emperor? 
Would he be content with changes in the 
Constitution, and with the prolongation of 
bis powers? Was it better for the Conserva 


tive leaders of the Assembly to humor the 
President, to give him some satisfaction, to 
make war on him, or to trust to the support 
of Gen. Changarnier, the commander of the 
army in Paris? Would it be expedient to 
effect a reconciliation of the two branches of 
the royal family, and to work boldly for a 
restoration? Such were the problems of the 
time, and the correspondence of M. de Ba 
rante well exhibits all the doubts, uncer 
tainties, difficulties which kept the political 


world in a state of ferment. 


Jorrespondence. 


THE DECLINE IN TEACHING 


To THE EpitTor or THE NATION 


Sir: editorial the Decline of 
Teaching ought to arouse very general so 
licitude throughout 


notable 


Your upon 
the profession. it gives 
to the 


some of us have perceived for several years 


emphasis condition which 
although, so far as I 


not hitherto been laid 


im aware, stresa bas 


upon it in any pud- 
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iic way. Your statement of the facts in- 
plies, without directly asserting, both the 
magnitude of the evil and its causes. Pos- 
sibly both of these should receive at the 
proper time and place more extended and 
exbaustive consideration. 

The decline of teaching is ‘found in ,ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate schools. 
In the lower schools it is due to the absurd 
importance which is given to pseudo-peda- 
gogy. Child study, the new psychoiogy, the 
curriculum-making craze—in fact, all the 
prominent aspects of present educational 
literature and thought—are directed entire- 
ly to the mechanics of teaching. They cre- 
ate the belief that teaching will be good 
and successful if the teacher has only at 
command a sufficient number of the various 
nostrums. The tendency of our educational 
literature, so far as it deals with the lower 
schools, is to draw the attention of teachers 
away from the fundamental principles of 
the profession. These are not to be sum- 
marized in any offhand way, but they deal 
with questions of character and aptitude on 
the part of the teacher; with regard to the 
student, they are absolutely centred on ques- 
tions of discipline, using the-+term in its 
broad and true meaning. 

The American teacher who receives oc- 
casionally in his classes a young American 
boy, trained in the average German and 
French school, never fails to observe the 
wonderful neatness of his work, the care 
and method in its preparation, and his ab- 
solute grasp of those topics which he as- 
sumes to know. The average American boy 
from the average American school shows all 
the vices which are the reverse of those vir- 
tues. Yet educational experts continue to 
search in the organization and mechanics 
of tbe French and German schools for the 
cause of their superiority over ours! 

In the upper schools—high schools and 
colleges—the evil which has brought about 
the decline of teaching is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. There is no evidence that the 
pseudo-pedagogy has won any hold on these 
men, except as subjects for wise admonitions 
to elementary teachers. The evil here is 
that original research has been confounded 
with true teaching. Original research is an 
independent profession, worthy of all honor 
and respect, but its processes are not in 
any essential or fundamental way those of 
education. We can never bring back to our 
colleges the nobler ideals of character and 
culture until we separate them from an 
ideal which is purely that of a trade or pro- 
fession. We should have a very analogous 
confusion if our lawyers were to con- 
tend that education consisted in mastering 
the process and methods of the law. In so 
far as our colleges are converted into work- 
shops where “the bounds of knowledge”’ are 
widened, their real and greater function be- 
comes restricted if not forgotten. 

FREDERICK WHITTON. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ORCHARD Lak#, Mareh 12, 1900, 


THE RANGE OF ANIMAL FOLK-LORE. 


To THe Epitor or Tuw NATION: 


Srr: I should like, with your permission, 
to reply to a few of the criticisms on my 
‘Animal and Plant Lore’ contained in the 
Nation of March 8. The reviewer objects to 
the fact that citations are not made of the 
persons who are authorities for the various 
superstitions collected in the book. The 





reason why such references were not given 
is because, in a very large number of in- 
stances, it would have been wholly impossi- 
ble to make them sufficiently definite to be 
valuable. An immense number of the su- 
perstitions collected were gathered from 
house servants and other people whose resi- 
dence in any one spot. during their adult 
life, was often measured by months rather 
than by years, and for whom it would be 
as impossible to give a permanent address 
as it would for a flying-squirrel or a robin. 
In other cases the information was com- 
municated to me by careful observers and 
collectors, in very many instances members 
of the Folk-Lore Society, who did not give, 
with the items which they communicated, 
the exact addresses of the persons from 
whom the matter was obtained by them. In 
all such instances it would have put my 
correspondents to much additional trouble 
to give names and addresses of the persons 
from whom the matter was obtained. In an 
exceedingly large number of cases the ma- 
terial had been collected from people not 
now living, and a goodly proportion of my 
own collections consists of matter which was 
current in my childhood in the mouths of 
people long since deceased. 

Another explanation is perhaps due, 
namely, as regards the statements made 
concerning the geographical range of the 
superstitions cited. Where a belief was re- 
corded as being current in one or more spe- 
cifle localities, it was because the author 
had definite knowledge of its occurrence just 
there. Where the expression ‘‘General in 
the United States’’ was used, it not infre- 
quently occurred that twenty, thirty, or 
more informants had communicated to me 
the same item from localities ranging all 
the way, perhaps, from New England to Ca- 
lifornia; or, in other instances, correspond- 
ents who had travelled widely in the Unit- 
ed States assured me that they had met 
these beliefs in most portions of the coun- 
try which they had visited. In all instances 
where the distribution of a given belief 
seemed to be pretty extensive, but I was not 
sure of its occurrence ‘in more than from 
four to ten somewhat widely separated 
States, 1 qualified the statement of its dis- 
tribution by saying, ‘Somewhat general in 
the United States,” or “Central States,” 
etc., etc., as the case might be. 

Very truly yours, FANNY D. BERGEN. 


47 RayMmonp St., Nortu CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 
March 12, 1¥00. 


COMMERCIAL COURSES AT MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to correct an error in 
your announcement of the so-called ‘‘com- 
mercial courses’’ at the University of Michi- 
gan. I refer to the omission of English from 
the list of required studies. Since one of 
the proposed courses is entitled ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for Newspaper Work,’’ the inclusion of 
English among the requirements has seemed 
to the faculty to be a matter of some impor- 
tance. F. N. 8. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, March 11, 1900. 


“ANOTHER.” 


TO THE EpItorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: By no means satisfactory is the in- 
formation regarding this common word, in 





certain of its constructions, 
furnished by the dictionaries. 

Though its termination is comparatival, 
yet, primarily, as signifying ‘one more,’ 
‘a second,’ it denoted addition, and, in the 
next place, unlikeness, diversity. Only at a 
relatively late period, that is to say, appa- 
rently in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when than is found subjoined to it, 
did it take possession of its etymological 
inheritance. 

As a language develops, its old concinnity 
of idiom, at any given time, is less acutely 
perceived and less nicely appreciated, by 
those of whom it is the mother-tongue, than 
it was by their predecessors. This funda- 
mental linguistic fact is illustrated in the 
history of the phrase about to be discussed. 

Appended to a host of words, than, to 
express comparison, had long been demand- 
ed, when, as has been said, our ancestors 
chose to include another in the same cate- 
gory. Owing to the influence of Latin, how- 
ever, before, so far as has been observed, 
no more than a generation or two had 
elapsed, an equivalent of another than 
emerged, namely, another from. To this I 
return farther on. 

Of another from, a synonym, from the 
first, of different from, it has been the for- 
tune to have, at the bidding of a sense of 
euphony, a rival, though a feeble one, in 
another to an expression which lexicogra- 
phers have strangely slighted. Some quota- 
tions for it follow: 


which is 


“A good Beliefe will now arme well, indeed; 
but, alas! that’s quite another thing to this confi- 
dent Audacity.” Rev. John Gaule, Select Cases of 
Conscience (1646), p. 145. 

“This nightly meditation was clean another 
thing to their nightly speculation.” Jd., Mag- 
astro-mancer (1652), p. 8. 

“In a Word, I am quite another Man to what I 
was.”’ Addison (1714), Spectator, No. 556. 

“She was so perfectly another thing to what she 
used to be.” Defoe, Colonel Jack (1721), p. 206 
(ed. 1840). 

‘““Expence incurred in the common way of a 
man's living is quite another thing to an extortion 
of this sort.” Frances Burney, Cecilia (1782), vol. 
i, p. 175 (ed. 1809). 

“T was quite another sort of a thing to what I 
am now.” Samuel J. Pratt, Liberal Opinions 
(17%, ete.), vol. iv., p. 83 (ed. 1783). 

“She is quite another thing to what she was two 
years ago.” Isaac Jackman, All the World's a 
Stage (1777), Act i.. Scene ii. 

“To see a gannet in Faroe is quite another thing 
to seeing a gannet on the Bass."’ Sir G. W. Dasent 
(1864), Jest and Earnest (1873), vol. i., p. 82. 

“It would be quite another dance te catching 
fleas with gloves on.” Id., Tales from the Field 
(1878), p. 7 (ed. 1874). 

“Quite another thing to the way,” etc. E. A. 
Freeman (1889), in Life and Letters (1895), vol i., 
p. 304. 

“To be treated in quite another way to that in 
which all other wares are treated.” C. Kegan 
Paul, Wilkam Godwin and his Friends (1876), 
vol. ii., p. 68. 


To return to another from, which Dr. 
Murray considers to be catachrestic, its an- 
tiquity and prevalence have escaped due 


notice. I have collected exemplifications 
of it from no fewer than forty-four authors. 
Of these, three belong to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, being Nicholas Udall, Meredith Han- 
mer, and Sir Philip Sidney; eleven to the 
seventeenth century, notably the Barl ot 
Monmouth, Henry Hammond, Thomas 
Fuller, Glanvill, Samuel Pepys, and Henry 
More; nine to the elghteenth century, such 
as Dr. Johnson, Thomas Amory, Mra. 
’rances Sheridan, Bp. Hurd, and Uvedale 
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Price, and twenty-one to our own century, 
among whom are Sydney Smith, Lord 
Teignmouth, Landor, De Quincey, Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, the Duke of Somerset, 
Cardinal Newman, Bp. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Matthew Arnold, J. A. Froude, E. A. Free- 
man, and Sir G: W. Dasent. May not, then, 
another from by and by come to be deemed 
as correct as another than? F. H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, March 2, 1900. 

P. S.—An error in my letter at p. 90, ante, 
has been kindly pointed out to me. I was 
mistaken as to the sense in which I sup- 
posed T. L. Peacock to use the verb doubt. 

In p. 127, ante, col. 2, line 3 from bot- 
tom, read phantomate and phantomation. 


LITERATURE AND FLEAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The aphorism of David Harum—al- 
ready become famous, and which will 
probably be long quoted as an Americanism 
—“‘A reasonable amount of fleas is good 
for a dog—they keep him f’m broodin’ on 
bein’ a dog’’—has light shed on it from 
an unexpected source, a scientific authority, 
though it is unlikely that Mr. Westcott ever 
read the passage on stimuli to energy from 
Galton’s ‘Inquiries into Human Faculty,’ 
which I here quote: 


“The stimuli may be of any description; 
the only important matter is that all the 
faculties should be kept working to prevent 
their perishing by disuse. If the faculties 
are few, very simple stimuli will suffice. 
Even that of fleas will go a long way. A 
dog is continually scratching himself, and 
a bird pluming itself, whenever they are 
not occupied with food, hunting, fighting, or 
love. In those blank times there is very lit- 
tle for them to attend to besides their varied 
cutaneous irritations. It is a matter of ob- 
servation that well washed and combed do- 
mestic pets grow dull; they miss the sti- 
mulus of fleas. If animals did not prosper 
through the agency of their insect plagues, 
it seems probable that their races would 
long since have been so modified that their 
bodies should have ceased to afford a pas- 
ture-giound for parasites.” 


As to the range in nature of this be- 
nevolent (?) parasitism, Swift’s observation 
is in point, that fleas 


“have smaller still to bite ‘em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


H. M. STANLEY. 


LakE Forest UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
March 12, 1900. 





Truslove, Hanson & Comba announce ‘The 
Imperial Russian Navy,’ by Fred. T. Jane, 
with more than 150 illustrations; ‘Among 
Horses in Russia,’ by M. H. Hayes, with 60 
photographic illustrations; and ‘From the 
Alps to the Andes,’ the autoblography of 
Mattias Zurbriggen, Mr. Fitzgerald’s com- 
panion in the ascent of Aconcagua. 

Further announcements by D. Appleton & 
Co. are ‘The Individual: A Study of Life 
and Death,’ by Prof. N. 8. Shaler; ‘Familiar 
Fish, and How to Catch Them,’ by Eugene 
McCarthy; and ‘The Story of the Alphabet,’ 
by Edward Clodd. 

Macmillan Co. will publish immediately: 
‘The Epistles of the New Testament,’ ren- 
dered into current and popular English by 
the Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D.; and the se- 
cond volume of ‘Old Testament Theology: 
The History of Hebrew Religion,’ by Prof. 





Archibald Duff, whose theme is the Deu- 
teronomic Reformation in the seventh cen- 
tury B. Cc. 

. From Messrs. Harper we are to have “The 
Nicaragua Canal,’ by W. E. Simmons; ‘Our 
Presidents and How They are Made,’ by Col. 
A. K. McClure; and ‘The Story of the Boers,’ 
an official presentation of their case, with 
numerous illustrations. 

John Lane is about to issue ‘Rudyard Kip- 
ling and his Work,’ by Richard Le Gallienne, 
with ‘Travels in England,’ by the same 
writer; ‘The Chronicle of a Cornish Gar- 
den,’ by Harry Roberts; ‘Birds of My Pa- 
rish,” by E. Pollard; ‘The Rhodesians: 
Sketches of South African Life’; ‘Side- 
Lights on the Reign of Terror,’ by Mlle. des 
Ficherolles; ‘All about Dogs,’ by Charles 
Henry Lane, illustrated; ‘What is Poetry? 
by Edmond Holmes; and ‘The Professor, 
and Other Poems,’ by Arthur Christopher 
Benson. 

Spring announcements by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. embrace ‘The Mississippi Valley 
in the Civil War,’ by John Fiske; ‘The 
Constitution, and the Navy under Sail,’ by 
Prof. Ira N. Hollis; ‘The Monitor, and the 
Navy under Steam,’ by Lieut. F. M. Ben- 
nett; ‘The Mayflower and her Log,’ by Dr. 
Azel Ames; ‘A Critical History ol the Evo- 
lution of Trinitarianism and its Outcome in 
the New Christology,’ by Prof. Levi Leonard 
Paine; ‘The Conception of Immortality,’ the 
Ingersoll lecture for 1899, by Prof. Josiah 
Royce; “The Light of Day: Religious Dis- 
cussions and Criticisms from the Stand- 
point of a Naturalist,” by John Burroughs; 
‘Amos: An Essay in Exegesis,’ by Prof. H. 
G. Mitchell; ‘The Arts of Life,’ by R. R. 
Bowker; ‘Numbers and Losses in the Civil 
War in America, 1861-65,’ by Thomas L. 
Livermore; ‘The Woodpeckers,’ by Mrs. 
Fannie Hardy Eckstrom, illustrated; ‘Squir- 
rels and Other Fur-Bearers,’ by John Bur- 
roughs, and ‘A School History of England,’ 
by John N. Larned. 

The Harper “Haworth Edition” of the 
Bronté sisters has reached vol. Iv. with ‘The 
Professor.’ This posthumous volume, with its 
working up of material used to so much 
better advantage in ‘Villette,’ Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward dismisses with a brief though 
appreciative preface. We observe that Mrs. 
Ward's estimate of the genius of Emily 
Bronté, in ‘Wuthering Heights,’ has called 
out remonstrances in England. Appeal has 
been taken back to Arnold and his “Ha- 
worth Churchyard.” 

Baedeker’s ‘Canada’ (‘“‘with Newfound- 
land and an Excursion to Alaska’’), com- 
piled by Mr. Muirhead, who achieved so 
marked a success with his Baedeker’s ‘Unit- 
ed States,’ has just been revised in a se- 
cond edition (Scribners). The changes for 
the Dominion at large could not be great, 
but the rise of the Klondike in importance 
has necessitated some new pages. No map, 
however, of this particular region on a suf- 
ficient scale has been attempted. This 
guide-book will commend itself to all tour- 
ists. 

Our Paris correspondent, some two and 
a half years ago, reported upon M. Funck- 
Brentano's authoritative work on ‘Legends 
of the Bastille.” This has now been trans- 
lated, with Sardou’s introduction, by George 
Maidment (London: Downey & Co.; New 
York: Scribners). The author’s footnotes 
have been omitted, while the translator has 
supplied a few of his own. There is a view 
of the model of the old prison, and a con- 


temporary portrait of Latude, whose career 
and escapes form a large part of the nar- 
rative. Here, too, the Man with the Iron 
Mask is unmasked. There is a too brief and 
unworkmanlike index. 

Under the rather inappropriate title,* 
‘The Puritan as a Colonist and Reform- 
er,’ Dr. Ezra Hoyt Byington has published 


a companion volume to his ‘Puritan in 
England and New England’ (Boston: Lit 
tle, Brown & Co.). It is not, as one might 
infer, a comparative study of the coloniz- 


ing ideals and methods of the Puritans, or 
of their peculiarities as reformers, that 
the author presents. It is rather a some- 
what loosely connected group of essays. Of 
these, the first two sketch, in happy narra- 
tive style, the more salient facts of the 
history and institutions of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan colonies of New England, from their 
settlement to the establishment of the Pro- 
vincial Charter of Massachusetts. To these 
essays the author has added three others, 
treating the life and missionary labors of 
John Eliot, Jonathan Edwards, and the 
Great Awakening; and, finally, attempting 
to estimate Shakspere’s relation to the 
Puritan movement. All are agreeably writ- 
ten, and the essential outlines are skilfully 
presented; but the concluding paper is hard- 
ly germane to the general theme of the 
rest of the volume, and is its least va!ua- 
ble portion. The book, as a whole, is worthy 
of cordial commendation. 

‘Cook’s Literary and Historical Map ot 
London’ (London: Thomas Cook & Son) is 
strongly backed and folded in covers for the 
pocket. It is rendered available by several 
lists and indexes, as, “Historical and Lite- 
rary Landmarks,”’ arranged alphabetical 
ly by personages—Addison, d’Angouléme, 
d’Arblay, etc., including Dickens for the 
houses in which he lived; but a whole sec- 
tion is given to “some places and houses 
referred to” by him. Relics of Old London, 
Old Churches, Historical Tablets, Palaces, 
Railway Stations, Restaurants, ete., are 


other rubrics; and there is a select Ist of 
streets for ready location upon the map 
In an interesting little pamphlet (Paris: 


Colin), entitled ‘De l’Education moderne 
des jeunes filles,’ M. Dugard discusses very 
fairly some of the most striking results 
produced in many young French girls by the 


conflict of modern ideas taught in state 
schools with the reactionary influences of 
home and social environment According 


to him, this disagreement frequently leads 
towards almost incurable moral vacillation 
and weakening of character; while, on the 
other hand, self-assertion tends naturally 
to convert the youthful enthusiast into a 
troublesome frondeuse. M. Dugard touches 
but very gingerly on the fact, recently men- 
tioned in more than one official report, that 
the ranks of social outcasts contain regret- 
tably large numbers of diplémées. The re- 
medy suggested in this pamphlet potats to 
more deliberately effective organization of 
social life, which, by establishing closer re- 
lations between parents and teachers, might 
help to reduce the alleged antagonism of 
their respective opinions; but there is very 
little doubt that efforts im this direction 
would be met with counter-organization by 
those who deem it their sacred privilege to 
control and guide the family through the 
emotions of its women 

As a pendant and complement to ‘Victor 
Hiugo, le Poéte,’ there now appears ‘Victor 





Hugo, le Philosophe,’ from the pen of M. Ch. 
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Renouvier (Paris: Colin). This work, 
evidently written under the influence of 
German thought, strives to find a synthetic 
philosophy in the scattered utterances of 
the poet on the ultimate questions of life; 
but, just because of this, it seems to intro- 
duce into a mass of incoherent utterances a 
principle of unity which their author proba- 
bly never fully grasped. Further, such treat- 
ment implies the laying of stress on precise- 
ly those productions which are generally ad- 
mitted to possess the weakest title to dura- 
bility, namely, “Les Quatre Vents de 1’Es- 
prit,” “Religion et Religions,” *‘ L’Ane,” ete. 
It is perfectly true that Hugo himself glo- 
ried in being the expounder of all the gene- 
ral ideas that had won life in his time. Still, 
there is a great difference between the elo- 
quent expression of vast truths or truisms 
and the systematic conception of the cosmos 
as a metaphysical whole. It must be added 


that the omission of Hugo’s nebulous politi-— 


cal speculations leaves his alleged philoso- 
phy in a state of incompleteness. 

The Harvard Cercle Francais not only per- 
formed an abridgment of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s comedy, “Le Pédant Joué,”’ last 
year, but was the cause of the handsome 
publication of the accommodated text, with 
an introduction ih which was discussed the 
question whether the play had ever been 
acted before (Boston: Jean de Pfeiffer). 
The conclusion was in the negative. The 
brochure was illustrated with a portrait of 
Cyrano and a scene from the third act, both 
from old plates. In like manner, the present 
month witnesses the production at Harvard 
of Goethe’s ‘“Iphigenie auf Tauris,” by the 
Irving Place Theatre Company of New York, 
on behalf of a projected Germanic Museum 
at the University. This has led to a publica- 
tion of Goethe’s text face to face with Miss 
Anna Swanwick’s translation, Prof. Kuno 
Francke furnishing a brief introduction 
analyzing the drama. We have thus another 
’ permanently valuable volume to mark the 
progress of the cultivation of modern lan. 
guages at Harvard. 

Those who read Hauptmann’s “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke”’ in the German edition, and 
recall the difficulty of the peculiar, if grace- 
ful, typography superadded to the dialect 
difficulty, will be glad to secure an edition of 
the play less comely but more clear just is- 
sued by Henry Holt & Co. An introduction, 
with welcome notes, is furnished by Thomas 
Stockham Baker of Yale. The prefixed biblio- 
graphy is noticeably extensive, though not 
meant to be anything but selective. 

‘De Goeie Jo,’ by, G. O. Van Wijk, is a 
novel of Dutch life in Java. The story pos- 
sesses little technical perfection; the plot 
is commonplace, and motives are not very 
profoundly developed. The work is some- 
thing of an historical novel—indeed, this 
characteristic constitutes its chief claim to 
attention. It is a study of Dutch colonial 
life and methods of the present century, and 
the reader is introduced to the many evils 
of the Dutch system—the illicit trade and 
other frauds, the insecurity of life and 
property, the immorality, and the greed of 
gain which has always distinguished the co- 
lonial functioparies of the Dutch; men who 
were intent only upon the rapid acquirement 
of wealth and a speedy return to their native 
land, The different elements of the mixed 
population, Chinese, Arabs, natives, and 
half-breeds, are presented as typical cha- 
racters; and the picture of the misery of the 
oppressed Javanese graphically supplements 
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the data given in economic and ethnographi- 
cal works. The novel is, in part, a study of 
the phenomena attendant upon the contact 
of two unequally advanced civilizations; the 
chief character being a half-breed, or sinjo, 
who displays, as a result of his birth and 
half-education, the most objectionable cha- 
racteristics of both his European and his 
Javanese ancestry. Many of the methods 
and measures which brought the Dutch sys- 
tem into disrepute and failure, are pre- 
sented in an interesting way. 

The next number of the American His- 
torical Review will contain, in its section 
devoted to “Documents,” an interesting 
journal kept by Moses Austin during a 
journey from southwestern Virginia to 
Missouri in the winter of 1796-97. Among 
the body-articles an especial interest at- 
taches to Prof. E. G. Bourne’s paper on 
the history of the plan developed in 1847-48 
for retaining all of Mexico, as a result of 
the Mexican war; and that of Prof. F. 
Wells Williams on ‘The Chinese Immi- 
grants in the Farther East.’ 

Three portraits arrest attention in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 
viz., of the late John C. Ropes, the late Gen. 
Lawton, and M. Henri de Régnier, the third 
annual lecturer of the Hyde foundation of 
the Harvard Cercle Francais. Three differ- 
ent but harmonious tributes to Mr. Ropes 
depict his character truly, while sketches of 
the career of Gen. Lawton and of the French 
poet, son-in-law to another French poet— 
José de Heredia—accompany their effigies 
also. The dedication of Phillips Brooks 
House forms part of the University chronicle, 
and there is the usual summary of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s annual report. 

The principal articles in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen, number one, are upon the Danish 
Ingolf expedition, which, in 1896, investi- 
gated the specific gravity and temperature 
of the waters of the north Atlantic and its 
animal and vegetable life; and upon the so- 
called rising and sinking of the land in 
Samoa. There is further an account of the 
Russian Potanin’s travels in western China 
in 1892-938, with a sketch of his eventful life. 
The census of the white inhabitants of Ger- 
man southwestern Africa shows that the 
Transvaal Boers number 637 out of a total 
of 2,872, and that they are decreasing. Maps 
of the separate districts indicate their set- 
tlements. 

Paul Heyse, who on the 15th of March 
passed the line of three-score and ten, writes 
in the current Rundschau with rather strik- 
ing unreserve about his boyhood years, his 
parents and relations. These reminiscences, 
together with those published in five previous 
instalments (October, 1899-February, 1900), 
which, chronologically, they ought to pre- 
cede, are for the; most part fascinatirg read- 
ing. Both at Berlin and at Munich, whither 
the young poet went in 1854 by invitation of 
King Maximilian, and where his home has 
been ever since, the literary and social cir- 
cles in which he moved included many of 
the celebrities of the day, and what we learn 
concerning them is not the least interesting 
part of the reminiscences. There is also 
many a plece of Kulturgeschichte woven into 
this autobiography, sketches from life in the 
two capitals during the middle decades of the 
century. Still, the writer reserves for him- 
self the central position throughout his 
story, which he carries to his thirty-fourth 
year (1864), which is well worth telling, and 
is told in a masterly way. 








The change in the entrance requirements 
at Columbia College, allowing students to 
enter without Latin and receive their first 
instruction in the language in the college, 
suggests the possible transference in the 
more or less distant future of Latin and 
Greek from the preparatory schools to the 
curriculum of the college or university. 
Not that the present change at Columbia 
implies any such far-reaching purpose; it 
simply puts Latin and Greek on a par with 
French and German, the elements of which 
have long been taught in our higher in- 
stitutions. But many other signs, changes 
actually made or merely suggested or de- 
bated, point in the same direction. The 
shifting of Greek from the gymnasium to 
the university was some years ago refer- 
red to by the eminent classical philologist 
Prof. Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, as a plan 
fraught with no serious consequences. Quite 
recently Prof. Steinmann, the geologist, in 
a pamphlet ‘Uber die Ausbildung der Stu 
dierenden der Mathematik und Naturwis- 
senschaften fiir das héhere Lehramt’ (Frei- 
burg, 1899), advocates providing instruction 
in Latin and Greek in the university for 
students not sufficiently prepared in these 
subjects. And many others, like Prof. Bern- 
heim of Greifswald, are showing an active 
interest in securing the benefits of univer- 
sity training for advanced and _ earnest 
students, even though their secondary in- 
struction has not been along traditional 
lines. 

The University of Grenoble, France, has 
just issued its prospectus for 1900, concern- 
ing the special courses, in the French lan- 
guage, organized there for the benefit of 
foreign students. The pamphlet is embel- 
lished with a view of the city, showing the 
solidly built quays of the river Isére in 
the foreground, and the beautiful snow- 
clad mountains of Dauphiny beyond; and 
this vanorama should add something to 
the list of more serious inducements draw- 
ing students of language to Grenoble. The 
variety of valuable courses offered, the 
access to the libraries and museums of 
art and natural history, the mountaineer- 
ing, and the famous resorts of many kinds 
near at hand, the moderate price of liv- 
ing, and many other advantages are dwelt 
upon. The ‘Cours de Vacances,” or va- 
cation courses, at that town would seem to 
be highly successful. They were estab- 
lished only two years ago, and are already 
followed by 110 students. The local ‘‘Co- 
mité de Patronage des Etudiants Atrangers’”’ 
may be addressed at No. 4 Place de la 
Constitution. 

The Boston Public Library is putting its 
lecture-hall to use for free evening courses 
of a literary, biographical, and bookish 
nature. Col. Higginson, J. L. Whitney (the 
present librarian in succession to Mr. Put- 
nam), Lindsay Swift and Worthington C. 
Ford of the library staff, Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones, Rev. E. E. Hale, and William Everett 
are some of the March-April lecturers. 


—The Rev. Walter Lloyd has written, and 
Philip Green, No. 5 Essex Street, London, 
has published, ‘The Story of Protestant Dis- 
sent and English Unitarianism,’ which, 
coming to hand almost simultaneously with 
the death of Dr. Martineau, has a special 
significance that is purely accidental, but 
is not to be escaped. For it is known to 
many that Dr. Martineau had a very ten- 
der feeling for the Presbyterian origins 
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ef the English Unitarian churches; and, 
while he objected to the name Unitarian 
as designating a sect (though frankly ac- 
cepting it as expressive of his personal 
belief), he did not object to the name Pres- 
byterian, contending that it had no doc- 
trinal force, but merely indicated a form 
of church government. Not many years 
ago he worked up an elaborate scheme of 
Presbyterian organization for the Unitarian 
churches. Others besides Dr. Martineau have 
made much of the Presbyterian origins of 
the English Unitarian churches, notably 
Dr. John James Tayler in his once famous 
‘Retrospect of the Religious, Life of Eng- 
land.’ And now comes Mr. Lloyd and ex- 
plodes this whole business of Presbyte- 
rian origins as a myth which has no justi- 
fication in the history of English dissent. 
At least he attempts to do so, and he 
goes over the ground very carefully and 


‘makes a good show of arguments for his 


conclusion. Incidentally, he strips the Pres- 
byterians of the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries of much of the liberal and 
heretical plumage with which they have 
been tricked out by Unitarian fancy, and 
exhibits them as no better (Dr. McGiffert’s 
critics would say ‘‘worse’’) than Independ- 
ents and Baptists. Baxter’s unique po- 
sition is indicated with nice discrimina- 
tion; and the famous business of the “open 
trusts,”’ of which many Unitarians, follow- 
ing Martineau and Tayler, have made a 
great deal, are proved to have implied no 
genial welcome to the advancing tide of 
heretical opinion. 


—Mme. Blanc (‘‘Th. Bentzon’’), carrying 
on her mission of explaining the women of 
America to those of France, has assembled 
a series of studies of individuals and groups 
who seem to her typical of the country’s de- 
velopment from the colonial period to the 
present day (‘Femmes d’Amérique,’ Paris: 
Colin & Cie.). She has confined herself 
chiefly to epitomizing a number of well- 
known memoirs and other documents, so 
that the book has little fresh matter to offer 
to American readers save the pleasant state- 
ment in various forms of Mme. Blanc’s sym- 
pathy with our social institutions and tem- 
perament. As she has studied her subject 
on the spot, she falls into few of the errors 
which usually make the pages of foreign 
critics unintentionally amusing, but her 
choice of exemplars would not in every case 
seem to a native to be happy. If asked to 
name a typical American actress, we fancy 
few Americans would think of Anna Cora 
Mowatt, nor would Margaret Haugherty’s 
career occur to most minds as the best illus- 
tration of what American women have ac- 
complished in philanthropy. In general, the 
book is defective in its treatment of the con- 
temporary situation, probably because it is 
easier to condense memoirs of the dead than 
to form independent appreciations of the liv- 
ing. It is written with the lucidity and 
lightness characteristic of the author's style. 


—The Scottish Jacobites,, by Thomas 
Newbigging (London: Gay & Bird), is in no 
sense a proclamation of that singular so- 
ciety, “The Legitimist Jacobite League of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’’ .There are still 
some persons who decorate the statue of 
Charles I. at Charing Cross with emble- 
matic flowers on January 30 of every year, 
and maintain that the de-jure sovereign of 
England is Mary Theresa Henrietta Doro- 
thea, Archduchess of Austria, Este, Modena, 





and wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria. They 
hold that the Hanoverians have no claim to 
the throne by the divine right of primogeni- 
ture, and can show a parliamentary title 
only. However, with vagaries of this sort 
Mr. Newbigging does not waste his time. 
His purpose is to sum up, within the com- 
pass of a brief essay, “the characteristic 
features of the Jacobite movements, their 
originating causes, and the effects pro- 
duced by them, and also by the songs and 
music of the Stuart adherents both at the 
time of the Risings and afterwards."’ To 
his notice of such topics is also added a 
short account of the Highland campaigns 
which occurred between the “construed ab- 
dication’”’ of James II. and the escape of 
Prince Charlie after Culloden. The lead- 
ing motive of the book is a desire to vindi- 
cate the valor and sincerity of the clansmen 
against the slights which have been cast 
upon them by certain eminent historians, 
notably by Macaulay. The chapter entitled 
‘Historians on the Jacobite Risings’’ con- 
tains a passing reference to Ray, Home, and 
Burton, but is really an onslaught on Ma- 
caulay for his disparaging allusions to the 
Highlanders and the Highlands. ‘He em- 
ploys his brilliant, not to say dazzling, 
rhetoric to cover with opprobrium the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in their earlier strug- 
gles, and present their motives and actions 
in the worst light. He even goes 
out of his way to traduce the country of 
the Highlands, as well as the people.” Mr. 
Newbigging’s vindication of Highland 
scenery from the slights of Macaulay and 
his authorities, Burt and Goldsmith, is not 
without interest, but, before approaching 
the subject of mountain scenery as a whole, 
he should have made himself somewhat 
more familiar with the first two essays in 
Leslie Stephen's ‘Playground of Europe.’ 
This sketch of the Jacobites is very short 
indeed, and finds its justification in the read- 
ing habits of an age which demands that 
the chief facts shall be given it in the small- 
est compass and with the embellishment of 
illustrations. Those who are hazy about 
the difference between Jacobites and Ja- 
cobins will at least learn from Mr. New- 
bigging who the Jacobites were. For the 
rest, the book derives its chief value from 
its criticism of Scottish songs. It is beau- 
tifully printed, and the numerous portraits 
which it contains are well reproduced. 


—The Baron de Vaux has published, 
through J. Rothschild, Paris, two luxurious- 
looking volumes, profusely illustrated, called 
‘Le Sport en France et a l’Etranger.’ The 
work will no doubt be bought to lie on the 
centre-tables of many people interested in 
the subject of which it purports to treat, a 
good deal as the old Keepsakes and Books 
of Beauty used to do. But it will not long 
detain the public of general readers; still 
less will it appeal as a necessity to those 
who take their sport seriously. If we search 
it, for instance, for any account of the deve- 
lopment of the taste for out-of-door sports 
in France, the introduction of contemporary 
football, baseball, and track games, none 
will be found. We shall probably get that 
when the newspaper accounts come over 
from the Olympian games which that genu- 
ine sportsman, founder of French prizes in 
American universities, Baron de Coubertin, 
is organizing for the coming Paris Exhibi- 
tion. A likeness of the Baron, by the way, 
does not figure in this work, of which the 
sub-title, ‘Silhouettes Sportives,”’ describes 








it best. It is a collection of such light 
and frothy sketches as appear in the French 
journals under the form of the fewill: ton. Each” 
“silhouette” is accompanied by a half-tone 
portrait. For the list of those included the 
Almanach de Gotha would seem to be the 
source of authority chiefly consulted, rather 
than any records of athletic championships 
President Félix Faure comes first, then al! 
the emperors and kings of Europe, then 
many of the very high nobility, and so on. 
tapering down to persons of both sexes who 
are really very good at fencing, wrestling, 
tennis, or riding to the hounds. Even the 
gentle, serious-minded Queen of Spain is in 
cluded as an athlete, on the plea that she 
swims; but it is long since the bathing 
beach of San Sebastian has seen this per 
formance, if it ever has. An excuse is found 
for comprising several very pretty, fashion- 
able women, like the Princess Eulalia, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and Lina Thaulow (Mrs 
lind), in virtue of their skating. There ts. 
we think, but one American portrayed in the 
book, and fortunately he has come out to 
good advantage. This is Mr. Charles de Kay. 
in his costume as President of the Berlin 
Fencing Club, which he founded recently 
while Consul-General of the United States 
at the German capital. Some of the tail- 
pieces in the second volume seem drawn af- 
ter Bewick. 


—The total solar eclipse of the 28th of 
next May is already well attacked by the 
astronomers. Sir Norman Lockyer has 
issued a second edition of his ‘Recent and 
Forthcoming Eclipses’ (1893 to 1905); a new 
edition of Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s ‘Total 
Eclipses of the Sun’ is just published by 
Little, Brown & Co., and two lesser works on 
eclipses are also offered. The coming eclipse 
will attract many expeditions to the field, 
the first to take up its station being the 
Lowell Expedition, sent out from Amherst, 


and which is already located at Tripoli in 
Barbary, in charge of Prof. David P. Todd. 
Mr. Percival Lowell, now in the south of 
France, joins the expedition subsequently 


Proceeding westward in the order of the re- 
gions now chosen, Prof. Turner of Oxford 
will occupy a station in Algeria® the British 
Astronomical Association, which did such 
good work under Mr. Maunder’s generalship 
in India two years ago, will be represented 
in the neighborhood of Algiers; Sir Norman 
Lockyer will, as in 1896 and 1898, lead a 
large party to Alicante, on the east coast of 
Spain; at Talavera, southwest of Madrid, 
the amateurs of Cook's tourist party will 
assemble. Count de la Baume Pluvinel of 
Paris also will occupy this region, as like 
wise M. Henri Deslandres of the Observatory 
of Meudon, Paris; and on the west coast of 
Portugal, where the duration of totality is 
the longest of all the land stations, the 
Astronomer Royal, Mr. Christie, will estab 
lish the official party of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. Mr. John Evershed, who, achiev- 
ed very fine results with his battery of 
spectroscopes in 1898, will again be in the 
field, attempting to establish himself just 
within the edge of the shadow path rather 
than near its centre, and hoping thereby to 
analyze the light from one of the poles of 
the sun. Proceeding still farther west, the 
Atlantic Ocean consumes the best part of the 
track of this eclipse, which does not again 
touch land till the vicinity of Norfolk is 
reached. Thence it passes very nearly 
southwesterly, the eclipse being,total at Ra- 
leigh and New Orleans, besides a host of 
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lesser towns throughout the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
The average length of the total phase in 
these localities is not far from 1m. 20s., and 
if skies are kindly the numerous expeditions 
cannot fail to secure results of high im- 
portance, as was the case in the American 
eclipses of 1869, 1878, and 1889. ‘The Lick, 
Yerkes, Lowell, Flower, and Chabot Obser- 
vatories, together with those at Cambridge, 
Washington, Princeton, Northfield, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, are 
among the institutions already preparing 
their outfits for the highly specialized prob- 
lems of eclipse researches. Weather indi- 
cations of the past three years point to 
eastern Alabama and western Georgia as 
the regions of America least likely to cloud 
obscurations. 


—By the death, in his seventy-fifth year, 
of Dr. Franz Heinrich Reusch, professor 
of theology in the University of Bonn, the 
Old Catholic movement loses one of its 
most learned supporters. A favorite dis- 
ciple of Dr. von Dillinger, he was associat- 
ed with him in the two solid volumes of 
the ‘Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
der rémisch-katholischen Kirche’—a _his- 
tory of the development of Probabilism and 
the laxer moral theology—and soon af- 
terwards (1890) he gathered and edited with 
loving care the ‘Kleinere Schriften’ of the 
elder scholar. It would occupy too muca 
space to enumerate all Reusch’s histori- 
co-polemical works, on Galileo, Luis de 
Leon, the Jesuits, etc., but no student of 
either the literary or religious history of 
Europe since the Reformation can afford to 
be without the crowning labor of his life, 
‘Der Index der verbotenen Biicher,’ the two 
volumes of which appeared in 1883 and 1885. 
The long, dry catalogues of authors and 
books contained in the successive prohi- 
bitory and expurgatory indexes, when illu- 
minated by Dr. Reusch’s boundless store of 
learning, gathered from all quarters, be- 
came a living chronicle of the endless con- 
flict between progress and obscurantism, 
crowded with curious details and enliven- 
ed with interesting episodes. He seems to 
have left unexplored no source which would 
throw light on the uses made of religious 
censorship and its results on the fate of its 
victims. Of late years Dr. Reusch’s pen 
has Been less active, though he has been 
a frequent contributor to the Deutsche 
Merkur—the mouthpiece of the Old Catho- 
lics. He leaves behind him few scholars 
whose loss will be more sincerely regretted. 


cz 


A GREAT AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST. 


Charles Francis Adams. By his son, Charles 
Francis Adams. [American Statesmen.] 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


Charles Francis Adams had a brief but 
extremely satisfactory public career. Ex- 
cepting a few years in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and an unsuccessful candidacy 
for the vice-presidency on the Free Soil 
ticket in 1848, his political life covered a 
period of but thirteen years. It seems still 
briefer when we think that it was almost 
entirely concerned with questions closely re- 
lated to the civil war. Yet no general in the 
fleld, no member of the Cabinet, during 
those years, had harder tasks to perform or 
performed them more successfully. What 


was perhaps still rarer, Adams's abilities 
and usefulness were understood, appreciated, 





and never seriously brought into question. 
He was wise in his generation in that he 
kept a careful and frank diary from youth to 
old age; and he is fortunate historically, for 
he has a biographer of such independence, 
literary skill, and familiarity with the pe- 
riod, that the rich materials ready to his 
hand have been used to the best advantage, 
considering the limitations as to space. 

The author modestly calls the present vol- 
ume a sketch; but he takes so comprehen- 
sive a view of nearly all the leading ques- 
tions in the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, from 1861 to the 
time of the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, that the greater part of the book is 
more like a series of connected diplomatic 
essays than a biographical narrative. Many 
illustrations might be given showing how 
far the author is from being embarrassed 
by his family relation to his subject. He ex- 
plains the inconsistency of his father’s as- 
sociation with Van Buren on the Free Soil 
ticket in 1848. He makes it perfectly clear 
that the first Republican minister to the 
Court of St. James went abroad with an al- 
most contemptuous opinion of Lincoln and 
much too high a one of Seward, and that 
these erroneous estimates were never fully 
corrected. 

Every one familiar with the diplomatic 
correspondence of the United States in 1861 
knows that many angry protests were made 
against Great Britain for recognizing as 
early as May 13 that a state of war existed 
between the Government at Washington and 
the one then at Montgomery. As a result of 
his own convictions, no less than of the in- 
structions received from the Department of 
State, Adams had a large share of respon- 
sibility for this attitude. , Whether right or 
wrong, it was necessary, as a warning, to pre- 
vent Lord John Russell from yielding to pro- 
Confederate influences. Our author calls 
special attention to the fact that it was for- 
tunate for the United States that the procla- 
mation of neutrality was issued so early as 
to compel Russell to take the defensive and 
be over-cautious thereafter. It is made evi- 
dent that if a recognition of belligerency 
had been postponed until after the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, it would then have been ac- 
companied with a recognition of Confederate 
independence. 

Until recently it has been supposed that it 
was the skilful diplomacy of the Secretary 
of State that prevented European interven- 
tion. This opinion is not shown to have 
been entirely groundless, but it will have to 
be very much modified. Mr. Adams does 
not see all the influences acting upon Sew- 
ard’s mind, yet with great clearness and 
force he tells us how at three different times, 
if Seward’s suggestions had been followed, 
a war would probably have been precipitat- 
ed with Great Britain—which would have 
meant intervention and an alliance with the 
Confederacy. In a chapter entitled “Sew- 
ard’s Foreign War Panacea,” a very strik- 
ing contrast is drawn between the wise cau- 
tion of the Minister to Great Britain and 
Seward's amazing hallucination, that a for- 
eign war would arouse in the United States 
a spirit of nationality that would overcome 
all dangers, foreign and domestic. During 
the first few onths of his secretaryship, 
Seward was intensely irritated whenever 
the British Government permitted anything 
to be done that was at all friendly to the 
Confederacy; and he had a dangerous ten- 
dency to make threatening protests which 





no haughty government could have received 
without resentment. On the other hand, 
Adams saw what was most important, and 
recorded in his diary these sentences, which 
disclose the secret of his successes: 

“My duty here is, so far as I can do it 
honestly, to prevent the mutual irritation 
[between the governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain] from coming 
to a downright quarrel. It seems to me like 
throwing the game into the hands of the 
enemy. .. . If a conflict with a hand- 
ful of slaveholding States is to bring us to 
{our present pass} what are we to do 
when we throw down the glove to all Eu- 
rope?” 


Although apparently with reluctance, the 
author has dealt Seward one of the two 
or three severest blows he has ever re- 
ceived. The strength of the great Secre- 
tary’s diplomacy was manifested in the way 
French plots were met, and the manner in 
which dangers leading toward war with 
France were avoided. This is a field that 
Mr. Adams has no occasion to enter. All 
that is said is both true and unbiassed, but 
the account is of a few characteristics only. 

Not the most valuable, but perhaps the 
most sprightly and interesting chapter in 
this sprightly and interesting book is the 
one called “A Bout with the Premier.” 
Very few Northerners ever fully understood 
why Englishmen expressed such surprise and 
indignation at Gen. Butler’s order declar- 
ing that the women of New Orleans ‘‘who 
insult any soldiers, are to be regarded and 
treated as common women plying their vo- 
cation.’”’ Our author explains how English 
customs led to an entire misconstruction of 
the meaning of these words, and how ‘‘the 
English simply did not understand what 
Americans said and had in mind.” With 
fine sarcasm he ridicules the idea that wo- 
men should not be treated according to their 
conduct: Re 

“In the many accounts of a certain famous 
interview between Queen Louisa of Prussia 
and Napoleon, in October, 1806, it has never 
been suggested that her Majesty began by 
bearing herself towards the victor of Jena 
as if he were a Corsican dog whose mere 
presence was pollution; nor does Marbot, or 
any other writer of recollections of that 
period, anywhere mention that, after Aus- 
terlitz, high-born Viennese dames took oc- 
casion to empty the slops out of chamber 
windows at the moment when uniformed 
marshals of France were passing on the 
pavement below. In Spain, also, during the 
early years of the century, as in India more 
recently, it was not the custom for women 
of captured cities to demean themselves in 
presence of a victorious British soldiery 
with ostentatious contempt. On the con- 
trary, they generally sought a severe seclu- 
sion, preferring for that purpose churches 
and other holy places, the sanctity of which, 
according to high military authority, did 
not always afford them an adequate protec- 
tion. With the ‘ladies’ of the Confederacy 
it was altogether different” (p. 245). 


The correspondence between Palmerston and 
Adams about this order excellently illustrates 
some traits of these two men. As with all 
true Jingoes, Palmerston’s blood could 
‘boil’ in less time than it takes to strike 
a match. He had read the outburst of in- 
dignation in the English press, and doubt- 
less expected that it would soon manifest 
itself in Parliament, where he could make 
political capital for himself out of an early 
disapproval of Butler’s order. So he prompt- 
ly sent to Adams a communication, marked 
confidential, in which he declared that he 
found it ‘‘difficult if not impossible to express 
adequately the disgust which must be excited 
in the mind of every honorable man.” The 
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note was contemptuous ang practically in- 
sulting, throughout. Adams was amazed. 
Was it designed to start a quarrel? Palm- 
erston was premier, but Russell had charge 
of foreign affairs; and then the mark of 
“confidential,’’ and the very unofficial ‘‘My 
dear sir,” both at the beginning and at the 
end of the note, were also signs of a pri- 
vate communication. There was even less 
reason for assuming that Palmerston meant 
to speak for himself only, with no ulterior 
purpose. The subject-matter was wholly 
public, and the personal relations between 
the two men were far from intimate. Feel- 
ing confident that the old fox had some po- 
litical scheme in view, Adams resolved to 
make him define the capacity in which he 
was writing—‘‘whether in any way officially 
between us, or purely as a private expres- 
sion of sentiment between gentlemen.” 
Adams also reported the matter to both Rus- 
sell and Seward. In a less excited tone, 
Palmerston repeated much that he had writ- 
ten before, but did not answer Adams’s 
question. Again the American Minister de- 
manded an explanation, and with faultless 
expressions made it evident that the prime 
minister was to be caught whichever way 
he might explain his action. Under the seal 
of privacy, Palmerston answered with a sar- 
castic air that of course the communication 
‘was a public one; but he was careful to 
claim that he had not cast any offensive 
imputations upon the United States Gov- 
ernment, and he ended by saying that that 
government had done itself honor in the 
way it had treated Butler. Old tricksters 
are more likely to deceive themselves than 
any one else. Adams closed the incident by 
a polite but effective statement that he now 
understood that the notes were official, but 
that Palmerston had withdrawn ‘“‘the pre- 
cipitate implications contained in your first 
one.” Yet he concluded by informing the 
Premier, ‘‘I must hereafter, so long as I 
remain here in a public capacity, decline to 
entertain any similar correspondence.” 

If several of Adams’s leading contentions 
with Lord John Russell had been summa- 
rized, and some of the striking passages had 
been quoted, it would have helped to make 
more conspicuous his matchless ability in a 
diplomatic argument. Aside from having a 
vigorous and logical mind, his temperament 
was almost perfectly suited to his tasks. 
When Russell was cool, Adams was just 
enough cooler to make the difference per- 
ceptible. When the British Secretary began 
to lose his temper, or there was danger of 
a break in friendly relations, the American 
Minister knew how to yield or to stop short 
of the last step; he was always bold, ex- 
cept where discretion was betfer than valor. 
After he had for many months been anxious- 
ly engaged in gathering and presenting evi- 
dence that Confederate war-ships were build- 
ing in England, he heard that one of the 
invincible iron-clad rams was about to go to 
sea. Seward’s instructions were clear and 
positive that, in such an event, diplomatic 
relations should be broken off. More than 
once Adams had followed his own judgment 
instead of his instructions. When Russell 
informed him that there was not evidence 
enough to warrant stopping the vessel, it 
looked as if the critical moment had come. 
But Adams remembered his duty ‘‘to prevent 
the mutual irritation from coming to a 
downright quarrel’; he made his solemn 
protest against the injustice of Great Bri- 
tain’s attitude, and, in regard to the mean- 





ing of letting the ram go forth from an 
English port, he wrote that famoussentence: 
“It would be superfluous in me to point out 
to your lordship that this is war,” and then 
referred the whole case to Washington for 
final decision. This gave Russell impressive 
information as to the attitude of the Unit- 
ed States, yet no direct threat was made, 
and diplomatic relations were maintained. 
Otherwise, it would not have been so easy 
for the British Secretary to change his mind 
and order the ship to be held. 

The author’s superior literary art is dis- 
played by his method of grouping the lead- 
ing facts so that his chapters have life and 
picturesqueness. He sees rivals as they 
were in reality—trying to outwit each other 
in the changing political game. His liberali- 
ty can be judged from his favorable esti- 
mates of Russell (p. 175-76) and of Slidell 
(p. 325 ff.). The weak point in the book, as 
biography, is the lack of full particulars of 
the diplomatist’s personal traits. Did he 
live in style? Was he fond of social life? 
Could he be witty, extravagant, entertain- 
ing, or was he serious, judicial, and un- 
bending, even with a jovial company at a 
country-house? Had he no weaknesses, no 
strange illusions? Who were his heroes, 
and what the mainsprings of his life? Are 
we to think of him as marble almost per- 
fectly carved, or as a man, both genial and 
wise, of whose friendship obstacles of time 
and space unfortunately deprived us? The 
character and value of Adams’s public ser- 
vices are clearly defined, but the personal 
features and movements and manners of the 
man in flesh and blood are, after 1861, 
vague at best. In general, the biographer’s 
breadth of view, candor, and direct and 
vivacious style are conspicuous. 


BYZANTINE CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Byzantine Constantinople: The Walls of the 
City and Adjoining Historical Sites. By 
Alexander Van Millingen, M.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. London: 
John Murray; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1899. 


The publication of this book is one of the 
evidences of the interest in Byzantine his- 
tory which has been aroused in late years. 
In Germany, that land of special students, 
a journal has been established devoted to 
the discussion of the history and antiquities 
of Constantinople and the Byzantine em- 
pire. A work of a character similar to that 
undertaken by this new journal in Germany 
has been carried on in Constantinople itself 
for a number of years by the Greek Literary 


.Syllogos, which possesses a fine building of 


its own, with a library, in Pera. This Syl- 
logos, to which belong not only native 
Greeks, but also many foreign scholars, pub- 
lishes from time to time proceedings in which 
are recorded, among other things, the dis- 
coveries made in and about Constantinople. 
It is mainly to the influence of the Syl- 
logos in stimulating interest among resi- 
dent students and giving opportunities for 
discussion and interchange of views, that 
we owe most of the more important works 
of recent times on the antiquities and his- 
tory of the Byzantine capital, such as Dé- 
thier’s ‘Siéges de Constantinople,’ Mordt- 
mann’s ‘Esquisse Topographique de Con- 
stantinople,’ Strzygowski’s ‘Constantinople 
Ancienne et Moderne,’ Pears's ‘Fall of Con- 
stantinople,’ Grosvenor’s ‘Constantinople,’ 
and others. . 





The present work differs from the two last 
named in that it is intended not for the 
general] reader, but for ‘the critical student. 
In the preface, the author intimates that ft 
is only the beginning of a larger work, tn 
which he proposes to deal, In general, with 
the antiauities of “Byzantine or Roman 
Constantinople, with a view of making the 
events of which that city was the theatre 
more intelligible and vivid."" No one, prob- 
ably, is better equipped for this task than 
Prof. Van Millingen. He holds the chair of 
history at Robert College. His father, an 
Englishman, came to the East to fight for 
Greek independence. Later, when he had 
become a prominent physitciah in Constan- . 
tinople, he continued to display the liveliest 
interest in Greek history and antiquities, 
and was instrumental in founding the Syl- 
logos to foster those studies. Prof. Van Mil- 
lingen is, therefore, a native of Constanti- 
nople, famiilar with the city since boyhood, 
using Greek almost as a second mother- 
tongue, acquainted with Turkish, and at the 
same time trained in the methods of Oc- 
cidental scholarship. Moreover, he has an 
enthusiasm for his subject, as the following 
extract will show: 


“The city which preserved Greek learning, 
maintained Roman justice, sounded the 
depths of religious thought, and gave art 
new forms of beauty, was no mean city 
and had reason to be proud of her record. 
But never was she so grand as in her atti- 
tude towards the barbarous tribes and 
Oriental peoples which threatened her exist- 
ence and sought to render European civill- { 
zation impossible. Some of her foes—the 
Goths and the great Slavic race—she not 
only fought, but also gathered within the 


pale of civilized Christendom. With others, 
like the Huns, Persians, Saracens, Turks, 
she waged a relentless warfare, often 


achieving signal triumphs, sometimes worsted 
in the struggle, always contesting every inch 
of her ground, retarding for a thousand years 
the day of her fall, perishing sword in 
hand, and giving Western Europe, mean- 
time, scope to become worthy to take from 
her dying hands the banner of the world's 
hope. This is service similar to that which 
has earned for Ancient Greece men's eter- 
nal gratitude, and has made Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, Platwa, names which 
will never die. The shield of the city 
in that long heroic contest was the Walls” 
(pp. 266, 267). 


The first two chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the limits of ancient Byzantium 
and the location of the land walls of Con- 
stantine’s city. In this portion of the work 
dependence is placed, for the most part, on 
ancient writings, supported by evidence from 
topography. Very few remains of those two 
periods are in existence, so far as the walls 
of the city are concerned. From the Theo- 
dosian period onward the case is different. 
The landward walls, erected in the reign 
of Theodosius IJ., and many times repaired 
and added to since, still exist in a better 
state of preservation than the walls of any 
city in Europe. The southern wall of the 
city, on the Sea of Marmora, is also pre- 
served in considerable sections. The north- 
ern wall, along the shore of the Golden 
Horn, has been almost entirely destroyed, but 
its line can still be traced, and some frag 
ments remain. Commencing at the southern 
end of the Theodosian walls on the Sea ot 
Marmora, Prof. Van Millingen proceeds, step 
by step, northward to the Golden Horn, 
eastward to Seragiio Point, and back along 
the Sea of Marmora to his point of starting, 
determining the date of the original con- j 
struction of walls, towers, and moats, and 
of the various additions and reconstructions, 
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the location of each gate and postern; and 
recording, in general, the most important 
historical events connected with the different 
portions of the wall, gates, etc. Then he 
gives two chapters to the harbors on the Sea 
of Marmora, and one to the Hebdomon Pa- 
lace. There is, finally, a brief and very per- 
functory chapter on the Anastasian walls, 
built at the end of the fifth or the beginning 
of the sixth century, forty miles from the 
city, and stretching from the Euxine to the 
Sea of Marmora. This outer line of forti- 
fications has not yet been traced. 

Prof. Van Millingen is extremely modest 
in his manner of presenting his material, 
referring constantly to former authorities, 
and.to the discoveries of others, so that 
the casual reader scarcely realizes how much 
new and valuable material he himself has 
contributed and how many errors he has 
corrected. Following that notable authority 
in the field of Constantinople archzology, 
Dr. Paspates, who, in this matter, followed 
Gyllius, almost all recent writers identify 
the Tekfour Serai, at the junction of the 
Theodosian wall and the wall of Manuel 
Commenus, with the famous Hebdomon Pa- 
lace. Prof. Van Millingen proves that Tek- 
four Serai represents in reality the palace of 
the Porphyrogenitus, erected by the Emperor 
Constantine VII. in the tenth century—an 
identification which corresponds, by the way, 
with local Greek tradition, according to 
which that building is known as the Palace 
of Constantine. The Hebdomon Palace was 
actually situated at the modern village of 
Makrikeui, on the Sea of Marmora, some 
three miles beyond the Golden Gate, and 
five miles or thereabouts from Tekfour Serai. 

Another error adopted by all recent writ- 
ers is connected with the so-called Prison of 
Anemas. On the walls in front of the Bla- 
cherne quarter there are conspicuous twin 
towers which “rise to a great height, and 
are supported along their base by a mas- 
sive buttress, or counterfort, that stands 
23 feet above the present ground-level, and 
projects from 19% to 26 feet beyond the 
towers.’’ The southerly of these two tow- 
ers is commonly called the Tower of Ange- 
lus. The northerly is described in all guide- 
books and pointed out to visitors as the Pri- 
son of Anemas. It was Dr. Paspates who 
discovered an entrance into the lower cham- 
bers of this northern tower, and from there 
found his way into similar chambers in the 
southern tower, and also into an extensive 
series of chambers in the adjoining wall of 
the city, beneath the castle and _ pa- 
lace of Blacherne. These chambers he 
supposed to be prison cells; the whole 
constituting the famous dungeon of Bla- 


cherne, s80 dramatically described in 
Scott’s ‘Count Robert of Paris.’ The north- 
ern tower he identified as the Tower of 


Anemas, first mentioned by Anna Comnena 
as the place of confinement of Anemas, the 
leader of a conspiracy to assassinate her fa- 
ther, the Emperor. It is, of course, dis- 
appointing to lose our prison, but Prof. Van 
Millingen shows conclusively that the sup- 
posed cells in the walls were only casemates, 
used, perhaps, like the ‘‘similar substruc- 
tures below the Domus Galana in the pa- 
lace of the Cwsars at Rome,’’ for the great 
army of slaves, servants, freedmen, and 
guards who served the court in silence and 
almost in darkness, in the palace of the Con- 
stantinopolitan as in the palace of the Ro- 
man Cesars. His own arguments and the 
evidence which he adduces seem to show 


’ 





that the twin towers constituted the Tower 
of Isaac Angelus, which was a sort of Bel- 


‘wedere of the Palace of Blacherne, and that 


the tower of Aneémas must have been one 
of the towers on the Heraclian wall, some- 
what further northward; but, with a caution 
which he not infrequently carries to the 
point of excess, Prof. Van Millingen does 
not press these conclusions, but leaves the 
reader a confusing choice of possibilities, 
which, after what has preceded, seem im- 
probable, to say the least, and form a most 
lame and unsatisfactory conclusion to a 
clear and cogent argument. 

This excessive caution, which appears to 
arise from over-modesty and distrust of his 
own judgment, is one of the faults of the 
book. There is more justification for it in 
the discussion of the moat in front of the 
Theodosian walls. In this moat there is a 
series of brick dykes or dams, broad at the 
base and narrowing to an edge on the top, 
strongly buttressed on the lower side. The 
object of these structures in relation to the 
moat has been a subject of discussion. Some 
of them have been found to contain earth- 
enware water-pipes, and others still carry 
water into the city, which is brought by 
underground conduits from the hills to the 
west. Dr. Paspates supposed that in case 
of a siege these dykes were broken, and by 
that means the moat flooded, while at other 
times they carried water across the moat 
into the city. Prof. Van Millingen cites, on 
the one hand, authorities to show that the 
moat was always full of water,and not mere- 
ly at a time of siege; and, on the other hand, 
to show that the moat was a dry moat. He 
ventures upon no opinion of his own, nor 
even attempts to explain the apparent con- 
tradiction of eye-witnesses. He contents 
himself with the statement that it is ‘‘im- 
possible, under present circumstances, to 
examine the moat thoroughly, or to explore 
the territory without the city to discover 
underground conduits, and thus settle the 
question at issue’’ (p. 57). 

One of the standing problems of Con- 
stantinopolitan history and topography is 
the determination of the route by which 
Mahomet the conqueror carried his ships 
across the hills from the Bosphorus to the 
Golden Horn, in order to attack Constanti- 
nople in the rear, as it were. In oppo- 
sition to Dr. Paspates and some of the best 
recent authorities, Prof. Van Millingen leans 
toward the route up the valley by the pre- 
sent Palace of Dolma Bagtche, and so across 
to Cassim Pasha. In his discussion of the 
harbors on the Sea of Marmora, Prof. Van 
Millingen furnishes much valuable new ma- 
terial for the student of archzology, and, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Kon- 
toscalion, as to which his conclusions are 
uncertain, he seems to have identified the 
sites of all the harbors known to have ex- 
isted on the Marmora shore during the dif- 
ferent periods of Byzantine history. 

The book is distinctly a scholar’s book. 
It presupposes a considerable acquaintance 
with the history and topography of Con- 
stantinople and with the literature on those 
subjects. Quotationsin Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian are numerous, and are rarely 
translated. Footnotes, referring to au- 
thorities, occur on almost every page, and 
it is clear that Prof. Van Millingen has used 
his authorities at first hand, It is to be re- 
«retted that he has not added a brief biblio- 
graphy, giving in one place the principal 
authorities of which he has made use, and 
brief notes on their character and value. 





The index contains no names of authors. 
The illustrations are very numerous, con- 
sisting of photographs, cuts (several of the 
latter taken from the late Canon Curtiss’s 
‘Broken Bits of Byzantium’), and maps. 
These last, which are especially valuable, 
were prepared under the direction of Prof. 
Van Millingen himself, but they, again, pre- 
suppose a certain familiarity with Con- 
stantinople, as does also the author’s me- 
thod of using them. The work is carefully 
published. Only on page 196 do we notice 
one slip, where the same saint’s name is 
written in one line ‘‘Pantoleon,’”’ and five 
lines later ‘‘Panteleon.’’ Also, on page 282, 
‘transpired’ is used in the sense of “oc- 
curred.”’ 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Prof. Van 
Millingen will carry out his plan of a more 
general work, on the topography and his- 
tory of Constantinople. Possibly, in doing 
so, he may find the means of combining 
scholarly accuracy and popular interest, 
since the history of Constantinople is full of 
romantic and picturesque incidents, with 
which the archeologist may well illuminate 
his descriptions of churches, mosques, walls, 
gates, theatres, and streets. 


Beatrice d'Este, Duchess of Milan. 1475- 
1497. A Study of the Renaissance. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. 1899. 


The social life of the Renaissance in Italy 
is a subject which can always be discussed 
with profit, especially in cases where the 
discussion springs from so good a work of 
research as Mrs. Ady’s ‘Beatrice d’Este.’ To 
wnat degree was the courtly society of the 
Italian states vicious and corrupt during the 
years 1475-1550? No one denies the exist- 
ence of profligacy on a large scale; but was 
it overwhelming? Leaving men out of ac- 
count, can we select any women who may 
be taken as typical representatives of the 
later Italian Renaissance; and if so, where 
shall we find them? Lucrezia Borgia and 
Bianca Capello have often been used for 
purposes of demonstration, and the former, 
even though comparatively rehabilitated, is 
not yet a very savory person—while the 
latter is quite impossible. Shall we look 
upon these two as proper examples of their 
sex and condition, or shall we call them ex- 
ceptions and seek refuge in the purer so- 
ciety of Elisabetta Gonzaga and Isabella 
d’Este? 

These are some of the questions which 
Mrs. Ady’s book at once raises, and she an- 
swers them in two ways: first, by assum- 
ing a general af{titude towards the problem 
already outlined, and secondly by portraying 
the figure of a lady who, while neither a 
monster nor a paragon of accomplishments, 
may well seem to resemble the average wo- 
man of rank more nearly than either the 
Cleopatras or the Minervas of the period 
do. Speaking at large, she considers that 
the immorality of the Renaissance has been 
much overdrawn. Every one hears the no- 
torious scandal, while commonplace good- 
ness attracts no notice. Accepting the view 
of Pastor, Mrs. Ady says: 

“Virtue goes quietly on her way, while 
vice is noisy and uproarious; the criminal 
forces himself upon the public attention, 
while the honest man does his duty in si- 
lence and no‘one hears of him. This is es- 
pecially the case with the women of the Re- 


naissance. They had their faults and their 
weaknesses, but the great majority among 
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his striking article, going to prove that 
a President with his ear to the ground 
in 1847 would have got an imperative 
command to annex all Mexico. Eng- 
land wanted it, as we know she wanted 
us to take the Philippines. ‘People are 
beginning to say,” wrote Bancroft to 
Buchanan from London, “that it would 
be a blessing to the world if the United 
States would assume the tutelage of 
Mexico.” Religion and humanity were 
made a cloak for greed, fifty years ago 
as now. “Civilization and Christiani- 
ty” were invoked against the policy of 
withdrawing our troops and leaving 
Mexico a prey to “barbarism and anar- 
chy.” The military forwards were for 
keeping all. Gen. Quitman posted to 
Washington in hot haste to urge upon 
the President a plan for the permanent 
occupation of México. Commodore 
Stockton, “the Dewey of the conquest of 
California,” as Prof. Bourne happily calls 
him, was for an indefinite occupation of 
all conquered territory. Not even the 
“strenuous” argument was wanting. The 
Hunker Democracy of New York came 
out in State convention, with language 
which clearly marks the political ances- 
try of the present Governor, and asked, 
respecting the field opened in Mexico, 
“Shall we occupy it? Shall we now run 
with manly vigor the race that is set 
before us? Or shall we yield to the sug- 
gestions of a sickly fanaticism, or sink 
into an enervating slumber?” Lest any 
reader should think this an unblushing 
plagiarism from the man who “thinks 
with his fists,’ Prof. Bourne gives the 
reference to Niles’ Register. 
The final crisis in 1847 was reached in 
the White House. Polk’s unpublished 
diary, of which Prof. Bourne has had the 
reading, shows how uncertain and divid- 
ed were the Cabinet and the Senate, and 
how he was led up into a high moun- 
tain to be tempted, as was his latest 
successor in office. The situation was 
awkward. The Mexicans, though hope- 
lessly beaten, had refused the President’s 
terms of peace. It was necessary for 
him to recommend to Congress the next 
step. What should be the tenor of his 
message? That was the question anx- 
iously debated by Polk and his Cabi- 
net all through the month of November, 
1847. Finally, on the 20th, Buchanan, 
who had been asked to make a draft of 
this part of the message, advised the 
President to tell Congress that, in case 
the Mexicans continued to stand out, “we 
must fulfil that destiny which Provi- 
dence may have in store for both coun- 
tries.” There it was—Destiny, with its 
religious attachment! Annexation by 
inertia and drift! But Polk, instead of 
putting his ear to the ground, put it to 
the Constitution and his own sense of 
personal dignity and responsibility, and 
told the Cabinet, as he wrote in his 


diary, “I thought this would be too inde- 
finite, and that it would be avoiding my 
Constitutional responsibility.” 


Strange 





idea of a President’s duty! And Polk 
went even further in his eccentricities, 
and declared that he would not consent 
to any result of the war inconsistent 
with its avowed object, and actually told 
Buchanan that “I did not desire that any- 
thing I said in the message should be 
so obscure as to give rise to doubt or dis- 
cussion as to what my true meaning 
was”! Evidently the “emperor of expe- 
diency,”” as ex-Speaker Reed calls him, 
had not then mounted the throne. 

Prof. Bourne does not press his dc te 
fabula. He leaves his racy and instruc- 
tive material to speak for itself. We 
can but imitate him in this; only re- 
marking on the fresh proof he has giv- 
en us of the immense place which per- 
sonality, after all, holds in political evo- 
lution. Polk has long been a butt of Re- 
publican vituperation, but what a giant 
of firmness and courage he appears be- 
side that reed, shaken in the wind and 
tossed, which the Republican party has 
at last put in the White House! Amid 
the nicely balanced forces of 1847, it was 
Polk’s personal weight which turned the 
scale and kept us out of Mexico. Under 
far less real pressure, in 1898, the Presi- 
dent went with what he thought to be 
the crowd, and got us into the Philip- 
pines. Destiny, in solemn capitals, con- 
fronted Polk as it did McKinley; but 
Polk looked it out of countenance with 
Personality. But this, unfortunately, 
was precisely what nature left out in 
mixing the elements of McKinley. 


GOVERNMENTAL COMMISSIONS. 

One of the chief causes of the rapid 
increase in the expenses of government 
in recent times is the multiplication of 
commissions. The variety in the na- 
ture of these commissions is as remark- 
able as their number. They are created 
by the national Government, by the 
State governments, and even by muni- 


cipalities. Some are permanent bu- 
reaus, some are temporary. Some 
are stationary and some are roving. 


Almost all are expensive; very few 
are necessary, and many, it is 
to be feared, are created for the 


purpose of furnishing certain favored 
individuals with comfortable and even 
lucrative positions. Not a few are prac- 
tically sinecures, the fortunate incum- 
bents taking pains not to attract public 
attention to their existence. It might be 
better if we could call others sinecures, 
for when commissioners become im- 
pressed with the greatness of their of- 
fice they may do much mischief, as the 
Commissioners of Statutory Revision are 
charged with doing to the laws of New 
York. The non-partisan commissions 
are sometimes positively corrupt, for it 
is understood that their members are 
to be named by the leaders of the polli- 
tical parties, and sometimes such nomi- 
nation is actually prescribed. Were the 
cost of all these commissions calculat- 





ed, it would reach incredible figures. 
The Comptroller of New York city states 
that to obtain certain water rights coat 
this city $1,400,000, of which $900,000 
went for the expenses involved in ac 
quiring title through condemnation com 
missions. 

Nothing seems more reasonable than 
the theory of the commission. The 
Legislature desires to be furnished with 
information on which to base 
tion, and what more natural than to 
appoint a commission to collect this in 
formation and present it in intelligible 
shape? An executive needs facts in or 
der to frame a policy, and a commis 
sion is the most obvious means of ob 
taining them. But in practice the theo- 
ry encounters difficulties, Legislatures 
perversely ignore the reports of their 
commissions, when they are not adapt- 
ed to the political conditions or sat :s 
factory to potent interests. Executives 
find that the reports of their comm! 
sioners are seldom accepted as conc 
sive, either by legislators or by the peo- 
ple at large. The instances whe re 
forms have been accomplishei Sy the 
influence of the reports of commissions 
on the minds of legislators are com. 
paratively rare. If the reports happen 
to coincide with public opinion or party 
expediency, well and good; otherwise the 
reports merely swell the printers’ bill. 
One of the New York commissions re- 
cently published its report, at a cost 
of $42,000, and others have cost as much 
as $20,000 and $30,000. The reports pub- 
lished by the national Government cost 
enough every year to endow a college. 
They are occasionally of value to stu- 
dents, but they are not often aids to le- 
gislation. We have had an exhaustive 
and expensive report on the Philippine 
Islands by one commission, and shall 
after a time have another by a second: 
but it will not be contended that Con. 
gressmen have been influenced by the 
first or will be by the last. Probably 
very few of them will read either. 

We will not deny to these commissions 
a certain negative value. Lord Mel 
bourne used to say, when the question 
of amending some established usage was 
brought up, “Can’t you let it alone’ 
Very many evils correct themSelves bet 
ter than legislators can correct them. 
and many laws, passed in a spasm of 
reforming zeal, do more harm than good 
In English politics this is well ander 
stood, and the Parliamentary commis 
sion is an established device for shetv 
ing inconvenient proposals. When the 
public works itself up to such an ex- 
tent as to stimulate members of Parlia- 
ment to demand action, Ministers do no! 
always think it wise to refuse to grant 
requests to which they have objections 
but profess lack of sufficient knowledge 
The subject to which attention has been 
called, they say, is one of great impor- 
tance—too great importance to allow it to 
be hastily dealt with. We must proceed 


its ac- 
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with deliberation, after full acquaintance 
with the facts, and we will therefore 
grant a commission to investigate them. 
In due time the commission reports; 
but meanwhile the world has moved on. 
When the commission on the depression 
of Trade finishes its labors, Trade, like 
old dog Tray, is laughing; and probably 
a member of Parliament, or of Congress, 
condemned now to read the report of the 
last commission on bimetallism, would 
beg, like the Florentine convict who 
preferred the galleys to Guicciardini’s 
History, to be let off with a term in 
prison. 

From the point of view of the bene- 
ficiary, the “roving’’ commission is the 
most desirable. The country would be 
surprised to know how many men are 
sent abroad by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to study the affairs of other na- 
tions. Some of these commissioners 
really prepare conscientious reports, re- 
ports which might be of value if they 
were acted on. But they are not acted 
on, and, under present conditions, these 
pleasant appointments are obtained by 
political influence. A Washington pas- 
tor was once selected as “Inspector of 
Consulates’—such consulates as could 
be conveniently inspected in a _ trip 
around the world; and the appointment 
was rather more conspicuous than un- 
usual in character. There has been for 
some years a very large “Industrial 
Commission” roving over the country, 
and holding sessions at which any citi- 
zen of sufficient prominence may ex- 
press his views on matters and things 
in general. This commission was appar- 
ently created to relieve Congressmen 
who had lost their seats, or who expect- 
ed to lose them, from the disagreeable 
jar and pecuniary stress of a sudden 
return to private life; the “labor” ele- 
ment being propitiated by a few appoint- 
ments. The testimony it takes is about 
such as newspapers obtain in “inter- 
views,” and its report will be of larger 
bulk and less value than a file of al- 
most any leading journal. 

One of the greatest impositions on the 
public is the “trade” commission. A 
bill now before Congress proposes to 
have a commission appointed “to study 
commercial and economic conditions in 
the Orient.’”’ This commission is ex- 
pected to instruct our merchants how 
to develop their Asiatic trade intelli- 
gently and vigorously. With not unrea- 
sonable indignation, the Portland Orc- 
gonian protests that the merchants of 
this country do not need to be taugnt 
their business “by the efforts of a junk- 
eting band of commissioners.” It pre- 
sents very conclusive evidence that the 
trade of the Orient has been not only 
studied, but also developed to a remark- 
able degree, by trained business men, 
who understand how to carry it on pro- 
fitably. The same journal insinuates 
that these alert merchants would 
not select the kind of men that will be 





appointed commissioners when they en- 
gaged in important commercial enter- 
prises. But as the commissioners will 
probably enjoy their Oriental tour at 
the public expense, they can afford to 
smile at such invidious comments. 








A NAVAL STUDENT ON OUR WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 


Contemporary foreign opinion is said 
to anticipate the verdict of posterity. 
This is certainly apt to be the case with 
a war, of which a disinterested foreign 
expert can naturally form a cooler and 
saner judgment than a citizen of either 
of the combatant nations. Hence a pecu- 
liar value and interest attaches to the 
recent publication of ‘The Downfall of 
Spain’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), by 
H. W. Wilson, the English naval writer, 
author of ‘Ironclads in Action,’ etc. He 
brings out this naval history of our war 
with Spain at a date late enough to have 
the advantage of full official reports, both 
American and Spanish, together with the 
technical discussions already printed by 
eminent naval authorities, and yet not 
too late for his subject to retain living 
interest. As an absolutely impartial spe- 
cialist, Mr. Wilson is in a position to set 
right the shouters on either side; and the 
judicial quality of his review of the war 
makes his opinions well worth considera- 
tion. 

As a preliminary question, he discuss- 
es the blowing up of the Maine. Pre- 
mising that “it is the general opinion of 
foreign naval authorities” that the dis- 
aster was due to spontaneous combustion 
in the bunkers, Mr. Wilson declares that 
this is only a “simple and easy method 
of getting over the trouble of studying 
the evidence.” After going over the ex- 
haustive and scientific investigation made 
by our board of inquiry, as also the 
flimsy and inconsequential report of the 
Spanish naval officers, Mr. Wilson de- 
liberately concludes that the evidence 
“establishes the probability” that the 
Maine was destroyed by a mine. The 
strongest element of proof is the rigor- 
ous elimination of all other suggested 
causes of the explosion. As to the mo- 
tive, Mr. Wilson points to the fact that 
the destruction of the Maine left the 
Ainerican navy weaker “on paper” than 
the Spanish. Good judges in England 
held the opinion that the loss of the 
battle-ship made Spain the stronger at 
sea; even Admiral Colomb took that 
view as late as April 18. Hence, argues 
Mr. Wilson, some reckless Spanish of- 
ficer in Havana, of course without au- 
thority, may have concluded to take this 
desperate means of turning the scale in 
favor of his country. Mr. Wilson adds: 

“That the Maine was considered in unof- 
ficial Spanish circles in Havana to have been 
blown up by a Spaniard is shown by the fact, 
of which the author was informed by a 
friend, resident then and now in Havana, 


that, on the night of her destruction, and 
on the following day, the health of the men 





who destroyed her was being drunk in the 
cafés by Spaniards.” 

Coming down to the naval battles of 
the war, Mr. Wilson quietly overrides 
those extemporized naval experts, like 
Senator Lodge, who rank the battle of 
Manila Bay above that of the Nile. He 
says tersely of Dewey’s work on that 
May morning, that it was “a military 
execution rather than a real contest.” 
This is not intended in the least to de- 
tract from the Admiral’s “deserved re- 
putation.” He “did his work excellently 
well, without a trace of doubt or hesita- 
tion.” But, when all is said, Mr. Wilson 
thinks that Dewey’s chief credit lies in 
the fact that “he seems, more than any 
other American officer, to have realized 
the hopeless rottenness of the Spanish 
navy and the Spanish defences.” As for 
Montojo, he was completely outclassed 
from the beginning, yet showed strange 
want of foresight and energy. He did 
not even utilize, as he might have done, 
the feeble forces at his disposal. 

It is not necessary to follow our author 
in detail over the stages of the operations 
which led up to the Santiago sea-fight. 
He shows how, to the astonishment of 
the world, the Spanish naval strength on 
paper dwindled to almost nothing in 
fact; so that the final destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet was a comparatively easy 
affair. While praising the Spanish Ad- 
miral’s serene courage and perfect re- 
alization of the fate before his squadron, 
he shrewdly points out that so despon- 
dent a commander was not the man to 
make the best of a bad situation. A 
more enterprising: beeause more hopeful 
Admiral might, in Mr. Wilson’s opi- 
nion, have given the Americans much 
more trouble at Santiago than Cervera 
did. For Sampson and the American 
captains our author has little but high 
praise. The actual battle, he justly says, 
was a captains’ and engineers’ fight, and 
to them was due the victory. But the 
Admiral in command had foreseen and 
directed everything. 

Into the Sampson-Schley controversy 
Mr. Wilson does not explicitly go. Yet 
he shows, from official records, how 
Schley made many mistakes and came 
perilously near disobeying orders. Of the 
famous “loop” of the Brooklyn, made 
early in the fight, by Schley’s orders, 
Mr. Wilson says that the explanation 
given for it does not square with the 
facts, and that, ‘‘on the whole, it seoms 
probable to the writer that Schley wish- 
ed to move the Brooklyn further out.” 
Yet “it is cruelly unjust to impugn his 
personal courage.” Finally, we quote this 
distinguished authority’s tribute to Ad- 
miral Sampson, which brings home to us 
afresh the strange neglect of Congress 
to reward him or the men of his fleet for 
the work which foreigners have rated 
so highly. Yellow journalism and small- 
minded politicians have so far success- 
fully prevented due official recognition 
of an Admiral (and his admiring cap- 
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them led pure and irreproachable lives, and 
trained their children in the paths of truth 
and duty. 


The life of Beatrice d’Este was not one 
of unclouded bliss, but it reveals the joy- 
ousness which the Renaissance could give 
when all the external conditions were fa- 
vorable. By emphasizing the disagreeable 
features which Mrs. Ady inclines to soften, 
a somewhat different effect might be pro- 
duced by an equally accurate biographer; 
but, giving due weight to all her crosses, 
Beatrice had a great deal of innocent ex- 
hilaration, and she was not contaminated by 
what seems worst in her surroundings. The 
weeks, the months, and sometimes even the 
years (when conspiracy did not raise its 
head) might go- by very smoothly at the 
capital of an Italian despot. Perhaps a lurk- 
ing sense of insecure tenure lent keener 
zest to the days of prosperity. As for the 
accessories of pleasure, none were wanting 
at the court of Ferrara, where Beatrice 
passed her girlhood, or at the court of Mi- 
lan, where Ludovico Sforza, ‘‘Il Moro,” made 
her a duchess. 

Mrs. Ady, if one can judge from the tone 
of several allusions, is a great admirer of 
the ‘Cortegiano,’ and her study will have 
the effect of making the kind of existence 
which Castiglione describes more real and 
animated than it otherwise would be to 
readers of that treatise. The dialogues of 
the ‘Cortegiano,’ though they will not be 
called dull by those who know anything of 
the Renaissance, are rather stately and for- 
mal, according to our present standards of 
sprightliness. They need for a gloss a de- 
tailed description of court life, not necessa- 
rily at Urbino, but at some centre or cen- 
tres of equal importance with the capital 
of Guido Ubaldo. Mrs. Ady takes up Fer- 
rara and Milan in full detail, besides fre- 
quently glancing at Mantua, Naples, and 
other prominent courts. We will go so far 
as to say that | any one who would under- 
stand Castiglione should go first to this 
monograph rather than to Burckhardt or to 
Symonds. It is not so much broad historical 
generalization which is wanted here as per- 
sonal details and local circumstance. 

Beatrice d’Este was the second daughter 
of Ercole I., Duke of Ferrara, and Leono- 
ra of Arragon, herself the daughter of Fer- 
rante, King of Naples. The pedigree of the 
Este family is a famous one, and need not 
be rehearsed. Of more importance at pre- 
sent is the cleverness of the women who in 
successive generations belonged to the 
house. Isabella, the elder sister of Bea- 
trice, was an infant prodigy, and through- 
out a long life maintained her reputation of 
possessing the gifts and graces in fuller 
measure than any other princess of her age 
—in Italy or elsewhere. Beatrice had her 
share of quickness, but developed more 
slowly, and at the fulness of her youth 
was remarkable for her spirit and gayety 
rather than for her seriousness of mind ,or 
for her learning. Hunting became one of 
her chief amusements, and in the chase she 
showed a fearlessness which rose to the high- 
est pitch in the face of imminent danger. 
Her daring, indeed, seems to have endear- 
ed her to her husband, where her kindness 
of disposition and her other charms might 
have failed. 

The marriage of Ludovico Sforza with 
Beatrice d’Este had its root in political 
expediency, the match having been arrang- 
ed long before the lady had reached a mar- 





riageable age. The character of the man 
who conducted the government of Milan 
in such a way as to efface his nephew, the 
titular duke, and who, after he had come 
into full possession of the Visconti-Sforza 
inheritance, brought the bated foreigner 
upon Italian soil, has, naturally, been at- 
tacked with much warmth. Mrs. Ady de- 
fends “Il Moro” from the charge of having 
poisoned Gian Galeazzo, and assumes the 
defence of his character, policy, and me- 
thods at many other points. His con- 
nection with Cecilia Gallérani before his 
marriage, she dismisses lightly, and bald- 
ly chronicles his attachment for Lucrezia 
Crivelli, afterwards. Her thesis is that he 
became and remained during’ several 
years a fond and indulgent husband. It is 
not love of paradox which leads Mrs. Ady 
to champion the extremely doubtful cause 
of Ludovico Sforza. It is, we believe, her 
love of the arts, and her appreciation of the 
interest which he took in that bright band 
of masters which had Leonardo da Vinci 
at its head. 

The girlhood of Beatrice was full of hap- 
piness, for at Ferrara she had within her 
grasp everything which a young princess 
could desire, and judicious parents besides. 
At Milan she gained independence, trod a 
wider stage, and grew more familiar with 
the machinery of political ambition. Yet 
she did not lose her fresh enthusiasms or her 
charming simplicity. Let this letter to her 
mother, which she wrote not long after the 
birth of her-first son, speak for itself: 

“Most illustrious Madama mine, and 
dearest Mother. Your Highness must for- 
give my delay in writing to you. The rea- 
son was that every day I have been hoping 
the painter would bring me the portrait of 
Ercole, which my husband and I now send 
you by this post. And, I can assure you, he 
is much bigger than this picture would 
make him appear, for it is already more 
than a week since it was painted. But I 
do not send the measure of his height, be- 
cause people here tell me if I measure 
him he will never grow. Or else I certainly 
would let you have it. And my lord and I, 
both of us, commend ourselves to your 
Highness, and I kiss your hand, my dearest 
mother. 

“Your obedient servant and child, 

“BEATRICE SFORTIA DA ESTE, 
“With my own hand. 
“To the most illustrious Lady, my dearest 
Mother, Signora Duchessa di Ferrara.”’ 


This biographical sketch is not restricted 
to the incidents of family relations and 
court society. It shows in a hundred ways 
how thoroughly Renaissance life was steep- 
ed in classicism, it investigates the poiliti- 
cal aims of Ludovico, it enters upon the re- 
lations of Venice with the northern states 
of Italy, and it brings the French across 
the Alps. Beatrice had the good fortune 
to die before her husband lost his throne, 
and remained in popular memory the ra- 
diant queen of a golden age. Were there 
space at our disposal, we would gladly say 
more about Mrs. Ady’s excellent book than 
we have done. It is to be hoped that she 
will write monographs on other phases of 
social life during the Italian Renaissance. 
Her knowledge of documents and her skil- 
ful use of detail could be used to advantage 
on the same line for a long time to come. 


Temperate Chile: A Progressive Spain. By 
W. Anderson Smith. London: Adam & 
Charles Black; New York: Macmillan. 
1899. 8&vo, pp. x, 399. Map. 


Chile is frequently mentioned as the most 





progressive country in South America. The 
fact that she actually possesses the best 
currency system in the Southern continent 
would be urged by business men as a con- 
clusive substantiation of this claim. But 
she has neither the greatest educational 
institutions, nor the most notable scien- 
tifie societies, nor yet the most brilliant 
literary artists of Latin America. In mu- 
sic and painting she is easily outdone in 
manhy quarters. She does display the com- 
mercial instinct and an aggressive national 
spirit. Though less conspicuous = for 
achievement in the realm of law, she has 
produced a succession of astute diploma- 
tists, who have known well how to protect 
the interests of their country In vehat 
pertains to the material, practical side of 
life, both individual and national, she has 
demonstrated marked ability, but in ge- 
neral culture she cannot be assigned first‘ 
place among her sister republics. We do 
not forget such names as Mora, Bello, Gay, 
Gorbea, and Gana, which are worthy of the 
praise they have won, but it is a striking 
fact that all but the last of these were 
of foreign birth and education. Chile has 
persistently sought aid from abroad in de- 
veloping her country. She has invited 
thither learned men from all parts of the 
world; she has received them cordially, and 
liberally seconded their efforts in her be- 
half, and has accorded them unstinted honor. 
In this recognition of merit there is at 
least evidence of a national tendency which 
must bear good fruit in the end. She has 
also reached out after European colonists, 
especially to develop the well-wooded states 
south of the river Bio-Bio, in response to 
which there has been an important influx, 
at intervals, for many years of German, 
English, Scotch, and French settlers 

The importance of the book which Mr. W. 
Anderson Smith has written consists entire- 
ly in its account of the conditions under 
which these colonists are endeavoring to 
carve out success along a rainy coast. It 
is not a clear, succinct account. It does not 
furnish a well-prepared statement of facts 
and figures, but it presents an interminable 
series of pictures revealing the chief charac- 
teristics of the towns, harbors, rivers, the 
roads, settlements, and isolated farms, over 
the whole of this region which the Chilean 
Government is so desirous of colonizing. The 
kind of soil, the vegetation, the wild life, the 
weather, all are given in painful detail and 
with excessive reiteration. The intending 
colonist can thus obtain a graphic portrayal! 
of just what he would be flung into, and 
need not be surprised at the mud to be 
floundered through, the vast forests of big 
trees to be cut down, the kila cane in which 
his cattle wiil elude him, and so on to the 
end of the list. To such persons the book 
is to be commended, and perhaps to them it 
will be all the more satisfactory because it 
is so utterly devoid of systematic arrange- 
ment. It is like the vivid account of a child 
who can relate all of his experiences, but 
cannot seize and bring out a single broad 
generalization. 

We cannot perceive that the author pos- 
sesgées any qualifications for writing a book. 
His knowledge of English grammar and rhe- 
toric is below that of the average high- 
school student. We might forgive an occa- 
sional slip, a misused word, or a jumbled 
sentence, but, when such offences occur per- 
sistently, we can only say that the man is 
lacking in the fundamental training for au- 
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thorship. It is enough te cite the continual 


use of ‘‘wooding” for woodland, and ‘“‘amiss-. 


ing’ for amiss, which are but examples of 
many errors. 

There is a ten-page chapter on ‘“‘Remarka- 
ble Progress,’”’ one of twelve pages on the 
“Social Condition of the People,” and a few 
others whose captions import that the book 
is a study, which it in no sense is. Like 
many travellers, the author has picked up 
ready-made from the foreign colony its es- 
timate of the country ahd the people, though 
he does admit that the gringo is not pre- 
cisely an angel among devils. No deeper 
than this is one able to see into Chilean life 
through the pages of ‘Temperate Chile.’ 

e —— ee 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture: Com- 
prising suggestions for cultivation of hor- 
ticultural plants, descriptions of the species 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and orna- 
mental plants sold in the United States and 

Canada, together with geographical and 

biographical sketches. By L. H. Bailey, 

Professor of Horticulture in Cornell Uni- 

versity, assisted by Wilhelm Miller, As- 

sociate Editor, and many expert cultiva- 
tors and botanists. Illustrated with over 
two thousand original engravings. In 
four volumes. A-D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1900. 


For this fin-de-siécle dictionary, Prof. 
Bailey has long been preparing himself. As 
he says in his preface, it has been his dream, 
for years, to close the century with a com- 
prebensive index to American Horticulture. 
To the accumulation of material for this 
task, he set himself seriously a good while 
ago, and called to his aid a large corps of 
collaborators, both with pen and pencil, 
who have, under his direction, brought to- 
gether an enormous mass of trustworthy in- 
formation. Prof. Bailey himself assumed 
the hardest part of the work, namely, keep- 
ing things in their proper proportions and 
perspective. He and the assistant editor 
appear to have performed this difficult work 
exceedingly well. Besides this severe edi- 
torial labor, Prof. Bailey has given much 
energy to the preparation of occasional con- 
tributions to the text itself. 

If our readers will glance at the nature of 
the task assumed by the projectors of this 
enterprise, they will be struck by the pe- 
cullar character of the difficulties to be en- 
countered by the editors. In the first place, 
the range of subjects is almost world-wide, 
embracing plants useful and plants orna- 
mental, in their innumerable varieties. Ob- 
viously they cannot all receive separate con- 
sideration, for some of these varietal forms 
are even now on their very last legs, so to 
speak, and have only the most insecure hold 
on life, whereas others are just coming into 
prominence as competitors for public fa- 
vor. To discriminate between the worthy 
and the unworthy is indeed difficult, and in 
some cases impossible. Moreover, many of 
these varietal forms are the results of 
crossings in nature or by the hand of art, 
and the detail® of their parentage are not 
at all clear. It is easy to say that, in the 
descriptions, varieties (however they have 
arisen) are to be ignored; but, in a work like 
this, they constitute a large part of the very 
reason for which it exists. Although 
Prof. Bailey says in his preface that de- 
scriptions of varieties are not included, they 
have been included, and most wisely, as, for 





instance, in the Begonias, where their lack 
would have been sadly felt. 

Good judgment has been shown by con- 
servatism in the matter of nomenclature. 
We have here a work which every ambi- 
tious gardener will wish to place on his shelf 
beside his Nicholson and his Loudon, and 
for such users of it a too advanced 
nomenclature would have been confusing to 
the last degree. With the safe names here 
given, there is little liability to serious 
perplexity. It is becoming evident that 
there is a growin€ impatience with much 
of the controversy concerning revision 
of names of organisms, whether plants or 


| animals. Those investigators who are 


busied with the ecologic aspects of organ- 
isms—that is, those who are devoting their 
attention to the relations which these or- 
ganisms bear to their surroundings—and al- 
so those who are chiefly concerned with 
the applications of plants to the arts of 
agriculture, horticulture, and so on, care 
for names of the organisms under examina- 
tion only so far as these aid in recogni- 
tion and identification. To introduce un- 
necessary confusion is a serious blunder. 
Prof. Bailey has avoided the risk of confu- 
sion. In short, in range, treatment, and 
editing, the Cyclopedia appears to be em- 
phatically useful. Prof. Bailey deserves 
high credit for the admirable plan of it 
and for the faithfulness with which he has 
carried it out. 

The size and character of type selected 
are good; but part of the presswork in 
the copy under review is poor. The cuts 
are original, and show in most cases that 
they are faithful studies; but here, too, the 
printing is sometimes poor and unsatis- 
factory. It is to be regretted that the pub- 
lishers should not have devoted more care 
to the mechanical execution of a work 
which is worthy of ranking by the side of 
the Century Dictionary. 





Clark University, 1889-1899. Decennial Ce- 
lebration. [Edited by W. B. Story and L. 
N. Wilson.] Worcester, Mass.: Printed 
for the University. 1899. Pp. vi, 566. 


University celebrations may mean very 
different things. They may be merely events, 
to be lived through with blazoning of ad- 
dresses and conferring of degrees; they may 
be advertisements to the general public, or 
appeals to the smaller circle of alumni; they 
may be times when, in the old-fashioned 
way, business is suspended for stock-taking, 
for a review of work done and an order- 
ing of plans in the light of ideals still to 
be attained. The Clark Decennial cannot 
be charged with narrowness of conception. 
Its memorial volume includes elegant ex- 
tracts from congratulatory letters, and re- 
cords the awards of honorary degrees to 
distinguished visitors. President Hall’s ad- 
dress and the reports of departments 
breathe an atmosphere of dignified poverty; 
and the historical sketch, the address, and 
the lists of degrees conferred and papers 
published during the decade lay the past 
and present and expected future of the Uni- 
versity before the reader's eye. 

Interesting as all this is, it is not novel; 
not even the poverty. But there are two 
things in the book that justify the remark 
of an eminent guest: “You have done some- 
thing original, and succeeded perfectly.” 
The first is, that the celebration was evi- 





dently planned and carried out as an ob- 
ject-lesson in the methods and aims of 
founder, trustees, and faculty; so that we 
might suppose the ordinary work of the 
departments to be going on, only with great- 
er’ brilliancy and a wider reach. The second 
is, that the resolve was taken to publish a 
financial apologia, in the form of a full 
treasurer’s report. The academic public 
knows something of the Chicago hegira of 
seven years ago, which carried off nearly 
half of the University staff, and has guess- 
ed at the “drop in income almost in the 
same proportion.’””’ Here we have the de- 
tails, so far as details may be published 
without involving persons; here we have 
a tribute to the wise and consistent atti- 
tude of the board of trustees in a grave 
crisis; and here we have the welcome as- 
surance from President Hall that ‘‘the pain 
of it all has faded; the glad hand has been 
extended and accepted ; the inci- 
dent may be considered closed.” 


Clark University was founded with the 
view “of transplanting to a new field part 
of the spirit of the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty.” “We propose placing’ the benefits and 
advantages of a university, says the founder’s 
opening speech, ‘‘at the service of those who 
from time to time seek, in good faith and 
honesty of purpose, to pursue the study of 
science in its purity, and to engage in scien- 
tific research and investigation.”” The Uni- 
versity was not to be a place to which the 
good people of Worcester might send their 
sons and daughters for an education; not a 
college, not a professional school; but a place 
where competent men, in a leisurely environ- 
ment and with entire freedom from pecu- 
niary embarrassment, might do such work as 
it seemed good to them to do. We remem- 
ber that Helmholtz, when all the world 
came on his seventieth birthday to acclaim 
him as a benefactor of the race, remarked 
that he was very sorry, but he had not 
thought of the race; he had done things be- 
cause they amused him. This is the spirit 
in which Clark University opened its doors, 
and the spirit in which it celebrates its 
tenth birthday. Men of renown in science 
are invited to cross the ocean, and to pay 
homage of new ideas at the throne of science 
—‘“the realization of an ideal unattainable 
in Germany,” one of them calls it—and, in 
general, to show themselves as ensamples of 
scientific living. So Picard comes, and lec- 
tures on mathematics, and Boltzmann on me- 
chanics, and Ram6én y Cajal on neurology, 
and Mosso on psychophysics, and Forel on 
his two favorite themes, ants and hypnotism. 
These lectures, and the counterfeit present- 
ments of the men who gave them, are to be 
found in the decennial volume. 


How far has Clark University lived up to 
these scientific ideals? There have been 
struggle and anxiety, and much pressure 
from without; but in founder, board of con- 
trol, and president, there has been no shadow 
of turning. The splendid work of the library, 
and of the departments of mathematics and 
psychology, shows what the staff can accom- 
plish if material aid is but forthcoming. As 
for the students, it is too early to pass a 
judgment. It may be that, on the score of 
training, even the best of our college gradu- 
ates would be better placed in the graduate 
school of a large institution than in these 
groves of academe, where they may saunter 
by twos and threes toward “‘the choicest of 
all degrees, the doctorate of philosophy.” 
Nature does not aprinkle every decade with 
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geniuses. Nevertheless, a corner should be 
kept free for the genius when he comes; and 
if the University had not done the good work 
with students that it has, if it had had no 
students, but had simply waited and inquired 
and published on its own behalf, it would 
still be one of the nation’s most precious pos- 
sessions. 

But how far has the nation lived up to 
Clark University? President Hall’s address 
rings cheerily and confidently, but we miss 
one note that should be heard from it. From 
first to last there is no hint of gift or promise 
of gift, of endowment or bequest. “I do not 
doubt for a moment,” writes Senator Hoar, 
“that the time will come when our endow- 
ments will enable us to maintain in the 
entire circle of university education the posi- 
tion which we have taken and hold with re- 
gard to a few subjects.”” May the time come 
quickly, and the ‘university for universi- 
ties’”’ raise its head among the bravest! For 
“the best of all uses of public benefactions 
is, not for charity to the poor or even the 
sick and defective, not for lower 
education or religion, . . but rather for af- 
fording the very best opportunities for the 
highest possible training of the very best 
minds in universities—because in training 
these the whole work of church, state, school, 
and charity . . . is raised to a higher level, 
and in this service all other causes are at the 
same time best advanced.” 


Through Uneeplored Asia. By William Jame- 
son Reid. Illustrated. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. Maps. Pp. 499. 8vo. 
Fictitious narratives of travels constitute 

a department of literature which has had 
numerous representatives from the earliest 
times. They are largely mere jeuw d’esprit, 
written without any intention of deceiving 
the reader. One of the earliest of these 
writers, Lucian of Samosata, says frankly 
that the only truth in his ‘Vere Historie,’ 
a kind of classic ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ written 
to ridicule the ‘Odyssey’ among other works, 
is when he asserts that he is lying. A cu- 
rious collection of these plays of the fantasy 
is M. Garnier’s ‘Voyages Imaginaires,’ pub- 
lished near the close of the last century, in 
which are to be found Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ and Cyrano de Bergerac’s ‘Voyage 
to the Moon.’ In a few instances, however, 
the imaginative character of the story told 
is studiously concealed, the writer either ex- 
aggerating simple incidents of a real jour- 
ney until all semblance of the truth is lost, 
or pretending to have travelled in a region 
which he has never visited. 

It is with this latter class that we are re- 
luctantly compelled, solely from the internal 
evidence of his narrative, to place the 
author of ‘Unexplored Asia.’ Mr. Reid says 
that, with one white companion and forty 
natives, he ascended the Yangtse, in canoes, 
from a border station in western China 
nearly to its source in the interior of Tibet, 
his story abruptly closing with an account 
of his arrival at Charing Nor on January 1, 
1895, after an overland journey of a hundred 
miles. In other words, he says that he navi- 
gated a stream for some two thousand miles, 
mostly in a mountain region, against the 
current, from an altitude of 1,000 feet to 
14,600 feet—that is, twice the height of the 
source of the Yellowstone or the Colorado, 
in about seven months of actual travelling. 
He acknowledges the necessity of numerous 
portages, but makes light of their difficulties. 





On the 27th of February the first rapids 
were encountered, and the “flotilla’’ of ca- 
noes had to be carried ‘along the river bank 
for six miles before they could be launched 
again, only to be forced ashore once more on 
the 29th [of February, 1894], by the second 
line of rapids. After cutting brushwood, 
and laying it over a path three miles in 
length we crossed. With these diffi- 
culties surmounted, we were able to paddle 
with comparative ease to Lo Tung Chau.” 
This was on the same day, for he goes on to 
say “on the 30th [of February!], after ten 
hours’ poling, we were swept by a counter 
current” (p. 80). The author does not fully 
appreciate what it means for forty-two men 
to carry canoes, bales of cloth, ammunition, 
supplies, and camp baggage over a portage 
of three miles, to say nothing of the trifling 
preparatory labor of cutting and laying 
brushwood over the entire distance. 

To the difficulties of navigating a moun- 
tain river were added the obstacles pre- 
sented by hostile natives. We have noted 
half-a-dozen conflicts with loss of life in the 
forcing a landing or defending a camp. On 
one occasion ‘‘the open space beyond our 
shelter,’’ the author asserts, ‘“‘was covered 
with dead bodies, while four of our own 
brave fellows had been killed’”’ (p. 403). On 
another occasion, after pouring ‘‘a withering 
fire into the closely huddled mass .. . 
and setting fire to the village in several 
places, we returned to our encampment” 
(p. 61). It is remarkable, to say the least, 
that the Chinese officials should have been 
apparently unaware of or indifferent to this 
slaughter of natives by an expedition tra- 
velling under ‘“‘governmental sanction.” 

In comparison with these formidable ob- 
stacles of rapids and hostile natives, the 
difficulty of travelling ‘without interpre- 
ters” in a land where there is a multiplici- 
ty of languages and dialects, is trivial. The 
author naively remarks that the delay of 
three days at one place ‘‘was well utilized 
in familiarizing ourselves with the language 
and characteristics of the inhabitants’ (p. 
79). This seems to have sufficed for the 
whole journey, notwithstanding that in one 
“little village of half a hundred souls. . 
no less than ten different dialects, in fact 
amounting to ten different languages, were 
in constant use’’ (p. 410). Long conversa- 
tions were carried on with friendly natives 
throughout the journey, and the informa- 
tion gathered is scrupulously recorded in 
the volume and upon the accompanying 
route map; as, for instance, ‘“Dzrik tribes 
reported to be hostile and bloodthirsty pa- 
gans living in tents and caves,” and “From 
native reports this plateau stated to con- 
tain evidences of an ancient civilization.” 

We may add that we have not detected 
the slightest trace of individuality in Mr. 
Reid’s references to his companions dur- 
ing at least two years’ wanderings. Of the 
alleged head of the expedition we know 
little more than that ‘‘Burton, my old com- 
rade in arms, the sturdy vetgran who, but 
a few short months before, had pressed 
through the heart of the dark continent, 
and penetrated the impregnable fastnesses 
of Afghanistan and Thibet [as nonchalant- 
ly said as if he were referring to a trip 
from London to Cairo], . . asked me to 
accompany him” (p. 2). 

On comparing Mr. Reid’s statements with 
standard works on China, we are confront- 
ed at the outset with an insurmountable 


obstacle to a belief in his truthfulness. 





He asserts that his explorations began at 
“Luipo, the little border station marking 
the confines of known China [on his map, 
latitude 29 degrees 30 minutes, longitude 
104 degrees}."" In a month's time Suchow 
was reached, the ‘‘village’’ to which they 
set fire after killing some of the inhabi- 
tants. On his map it is placed on the right 
bank of the Yangtse, at the confluence of 
the Min, an insignificant stream, flowing 
from the south. It needed less than half 
an hour’s investigation to discover that 
this unknown region has been traversed 
repeatedly and carefully mapped by Euro- 
peans. The village of Suchow is said by 
Blakiston, who visited it in 1861, to have 
walls two miles round, and the Times 
Gazeteer describes it as ‘‘the great centre 
of trade in southern Siichwan with Yiin- 
nan, 64,000 registered houses.”’ 
The Min is the largest tributary of the 
Yangtse, being regarded by the Chinese as 
the main stream. It is three-quarters of 
a mile wide at its mouth, and flows from 
the north, rising in Tibet, through one otf 
the richest of the Chinese provinces, 
thronged wth a peaceful and industrious 
people, largely engaged in mining coal! 
and cultivating tea for export. A part of 
this is described on Mr. Reid’s map as 
““well-wooded country. Inhabitants report- 
ed by river natives as being very hostile 
and bloodthirsty brigands.”’ 

But it would be a mere waste of time 
and pains to follow him further into the 
less-known regions of the upper river. The 
book is without interest, except as a curios- 
ity of literature. The author lacks the 
literary skill and requisite imagination to 
give his narrative an entertaining and 
graphic form. The most exciting incidents 
—particularly the sacrifice in the cave, evi- 
dently intended to be a blood-curdling de- 
scription of a frightful tragedy—only pro- 
voke a half-mournful smile. It may be 
well, in closing, to call the attention of geo- 
graphers to the appropriate testimonial of 
the author to his publisher in naming on 
his map the mountain chain in Tibet, on 
the right bank of the River Yangtse, north 
of latitude 32 degrees, “Estes Mountains.” 


Old Colonial Houses of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Illustrated and Described by Alys 
Fane Trotter. With a Chapter on the Ori- 
gin of Old Cape Architecture, by Herbert 
Baker, A.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Bata- 
ford; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. 


It seems odd to Americans to find their 
own title for buildings which to them are 
ancient, appropriated to buildings of an- 
other British dependency. In this case, the 
region being still a colony, the significance 
of the name given to the early architecture 
lies entirely in the adjective ‘‘old,” for the 
buildings enumerated in this book belong to 
the time of the Dutch proprietorship, before 
Great Britain seized the Dutch possessions 
of the Cape of Good Hope. One of the build- 
ings mentioned and partly described belongs 
to that famous estate of Constantia which 
gave its name to the most popular of all the 
wines of “‘the Cape,” as is set forth in the 
lines of Tom Moore's poem: 


——‘when full to the throttle 
We lads had begun cur dessert with a bottle 
Of neat old Constantia 
That wine was as well known as Sherry 
at a time not so remote in the history of 
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wine-drinking in England, and, indeed, 
throughout northwestern Europe. The es- 
tate of Constantia was established, as the 
text sets forth, in 1685, ‘‘by the great build- 
ing governor, Simon van der Stel.” Be- 
sides the three plates relating to it, one of 
which is a photograph and the other two are 
apparently lithographic prints, there is 
one text illustration and a large general 
plan opposite page 3 of the text. Another 
estate, almost a rival to Constantia in im- 
portance, is that once known as Vergelegen; 
but of this the more important buildings, at 
least those more interesting in an architec- 
tural sense, seem to have been destroyed and 
replaced by simpler constructions. 

A number of other farms are illustrated 
in the same way, and there are also house 
buildings in considerable numbers, one of 
which is ‘‘the Castle’’ at Cape Town. These 
buildings succeed one another almost con- 
tinuously from the middle of the seventeenth 
century until 1800 or thereabouts, and they 
are nearly all of the same general character. 
What that character is would be guessed 
by any one who might have become familiar 
with the town houses of the Netherlands 
erected during the same epoch, or only a 
little earlier. Just as, in the United States, 
the buildings of 1680 were copied in 1700, 
with such changes as the different material 
made necessary, so in the possessions of the 
Dutch their native architecture was faith- 
fully reproduced. One who may have visit- 
ed a Dutch colony, such as the seaport of 
Willemstad, will have seen a quarter of 
old Amsterdam faithfully reproduced. So, 
in the semi-tropical lands of southernmost 
Africa, the marked characteristics of the 
Dutch town-halls reappeared, but stripped 
of the more graceful sculptured ornaments, 
and presented without that controlling good 
taste which the older and more truly civiliz- 
ed community retained. There was no older 
and purer building near Cape Town to check 
the fantastic vagaries of the native builder; 
no tradition which was sufficiently close 
and strong to have its inevitable result of 
wholesome restraint. 

The plates, thirty-four in number, of the 
thin quarto before us are extremely uneven 
in merit. Some are very tolerable prints by 
photographic process, and others are drawn 
in what is apparently a sufficiently faithful 
outline rendering, although unskilful, and 
the work of a much interested and enthusi- 
astic beginner in representative art rather 
than a master. The oddest pictures are, 
however, those which are drawn completely 
with light and shade in lithograph, and 
which resemble nothing so much as the 
drawings of the weaker members of an old- 
fashioned ‘‘drawing-school’”’ when all the 
pupils alike had to make facsimiles as nearly 
as they could of lithographs prepared for the 
purpose. The reader will observe that this 
slightness and inefficiency of artistic process 
does not imply a lack of thoroughness, or 
an inaccuracy in the drawings; the design 
is never of such refinement that a beginner 
who is minded to be faithful might not fol- 
low it with considerable accuracy, nor is the 
detail itself of very great importance. The 
exact curves of the “fractable,’’ now con- 
vex, now concave, are never of sufficient im- 
portance to cause much regret that the illus- 
trator’s pencil has not been guided by the 
highest skill. The large single pictures 
measure about seven by nine inches, and 
some of the plates are occupied by two or 
more smaller illustrations. 





There have been several recent contribu- 
tions to English periodicals in which the 
same little-known architectural world has 
heen partly described, but this is the first 
permanent publication devoted to it which 
has come our way. 


The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
By David Eugene Smith. [Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Library.] Macmillan. 


This attractive-looking volume makes 
pleasant reading, too, for it contains many 
a curiosity. A further merit is that it di- 
rects its reader to many books well worth his 
examination, although others of the greatest 
importance are overlooked. Most of the 
recommendations of the writer are well 
enough; but they are, on the whole, trivial. 
Vulgar arithmetic is, after reading and writ- 
ing, unquestionably the most practically im- 
portant subject taught in the schools. For 
the immense majority of scholars, it would 
conduce far more to their success in life to 
be good arithmeticians and bad spellers than 
good spellers and bad arithmeticians. ‘The 
effort of the schools should, therefore, be 
largely concentrated upon making practical 
cipherers, at any rate, in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Yet, having looked over forty 
or fifty of the arithmetics in vogue, we are 
in a condition to say that pupils never are 
made really skilful at figures, and Mr. Smith 
betrays the fact that he, like the other peda- 
gogists, is not himself a master of this low 
but necessary art. He discourses about tri- 
fling matters, and neglects most of those 
that are really weighty from a practical 
point of view. 

About teaching geometry, too, he seems 
to us to be quite at sea. All that is of di- 
rect practical importance in the geometry 
usually taught might be put into a nutshell. 
But it is an indispensable preliminary to 
mathematical reading, and has always been 
acknowledged to be of great value as a 
mental discipline. If geometry were prop- 
erly taught, it would train and strengthen 
a number of faculties: first, an important 
species of imagination; second, ratiocinative 
invention; third, logical precision of state- 
ment; and, most important by far of all, 
the power of generalization. But, to those 
ends, it is requisite that other branches 
should be taught than merely metrical, or 
ordinary, geometry—branches not essential- 
ly less elementary, but rather more 50. 

That Mr. Smith should have any notion 
of the educational treasures of topical geo- 
metry is more than we could expect. But 
we should think that a teacher from whose 
mouth the names of Desargues and Steiner 
and Von Staudt drop quite glibly (though 
we notice that the more available book of 
Cremona passes unmentioned) might recog- 
nize that even projective geometry is more 
fundamental and nearer the beginning of 
the matter than metrics, and that at least 
so much of it as is involved in perspective 
could advantageously be taught before at- 
tacking the somewhat artificial, and there- 
fore confusing, logic of Euclid or Legendre, 
But even within the old, traditional li- 
mits we find nothing very useful in these 
chapters. 

In regard to algebra, it is not easy to go 
quite wrong, owing to the perfection of 
the science. But there is here no symp- 
tom of a power of inculcating a real com- 
prehension of the methods of analysis. As 
to the author’s cbjection to applied prob- 





lems of algebra, we must emphatically dis- 
sent. He quotes the dicta of some English 
mathematicians; but these are entirely mis- 
understood unless we are aware to how 
great an extreme this sort of thing has been 
carried in England, and that in reference 
to higher parts of mathematics. In modera- 
tion, it is now generally recognized by Con- 
tinental mathematicians that the English 
practice is right. Besides, we are at pre- 
sent speaking only of the instruction of 
school-boys; and, in our opinion, consider- 
ed simply as logical exercises, those prac- 
tical problems that Mr. Smith contemns 
are most useful in training the power of dis- 
entangling a state of things. 

The volume has an introduction by the 
editor in three pages, of which two are de- 
voted to the logic of mathematics. We 
shall not imitate his brevity by undertaking 
to say here what we think of his views, be- 
cause to do so might smack of superficiality. 





A Manual of Historic Ornament, Treating 
upon the Evolution, Tradition, and De- 
velopment of Architecture and Other Ap- 
plied Arts. Prepared for the Use of Stu- 
dents and Craftsmen. By Richard Gla- 
zier, Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, etc. With 470 illustra- 
tions by the Author. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. Pp. iii, 136. : 


This book, though called a manual of 
ornament, seems to aspire to the rank of a 
history of decorative art, including even Ro- 
man architecture and an analysis of Gothic 
building, which latter the author looks 
at chiefly through an Englishman’s eyes. 
Undoubtedly the whole history of ornament 
cannot be written without a history of the 
constructional elements out of which it rose, 
or to which it adapts itself; but a manual 
as small as this has not room for every- 
thing, and the writer of such a book must 
really be content to deal with one branch 
of his subject. The space which he greatly 
needs for the development of the comparison 
between one and another form of ornament 
existing contemporaneously or nearly akin, 
is taken up by an account too cursory to 
be of any value, with small and inadequate 
illustrations of architectural masses and 
plans of important buildings. When, for 
Byzantine art, one page only can be given 
to the text and another to an illustrative 
plate, it seems unwise to use one-quarter 
of the text-page for plans of S. Sophia and 
S. Mark of Venice. Granted that Byzantine 
ornamentation can never be thoroughly un- 
derstood unless the way in which it is ap- 
plied to the vaults and pillars of those two 
churches is also perfectly understood, it re- 
mains true that two pages will not suffice 
to give a thorough understanding of it, and 
that the ornamentation, taken by itself, is 
all that should have been attempted. 

We are driven, therefore, to accept the 
book as an interesting scrap-book of ex- 
amples not badly drawn, presented in a way 
not ill calculated to explain their signifi- 
cance, and accompanied by a text sufficient- 
ly intelligent to make the little pictures 
more useful. There is one fault, however, 
common to such handbooks, from which this 
one cannot be said to escape—the very 
brevity of treatment has caused a positive- 
ness of statement which is continually mis- 


leading. 
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Pearson, Prof. K. The Grammar of Science. New 
ed. London: Adam & Charlies Black; New York 
Macmillan, 

Pirtle, Capt. A. The Battle ir. 
son Club Publications, No cy.: 
John P. Morton & Co 

Shakespeare, W. 


of Tippecanoe, 
15.) Louleville, 


Romeo and Juliet. Cassella, 10c. 


Steevens, G. W From Capets wo to Ladysmith 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

Stockton, F. R. Novela and Storles. Vols. VII. 
VIIIl. The House of Martha. Pomona's Travels. 
Seribners. 

Trevor, L Brother Officers: A Comedy in Three 
Acts. [Illustrations only.] R. H. Russell. 2 








beautiful, 
lutely free from 


always singularly fascinating. 
initials every piece. 


TIFFANY 








Annual Easter Exhibit 





OF 


Tiffany Favrile Glass 


In Floral Forms 


Favrile Glass is made in numerous forms, 
others more elaborate, no two alike and all abso- 
meretricious extravagance. 
hibit for this season is the most interesting ever made, the applied 
designs being delicately suggestive of Easter flowers. 
in Favrile Glass are wholly original, 
Mr. Louis C. 


(TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO. 


Ilustrated Historical Booklets sent upon request 
(2) Lamps and Fixtures, (3) Glass Mosaic, 
(5) Memorial Tablets, (6) Monuments. 


333-341 Fourth Avenue (25th Street) New York 


some simply 
The special ex- 
The effects 


strongly individual and 
Tiffany signs or 


STUDIOS 


(J) Fawride Glass, 


(4) Memorial Windows, 











READY IN 





MA Y. 


THE LIFE OF 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 


Major-General, Governor of Washington Territory. By his Son Hazarp Srevens, late Brevet Brigadier 


General U.S. Volunteers. 2 vols. 


Svo, with Portraits, Views, and Maps 


Price on publication, $6.00; 


before publication, $5.00, if subscriptions are sent to the author, Gen. Hazard Stevens, § Bowdoin Ave 


nue, Dorchester, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet “8th and 39th Sts.. New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Parise Publishers: Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Le ipzig | as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


| CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI.- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published 
Rare Farly Knglish Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. Rare Prints 
and Antographs, ete, ath fine specimnens are dealt with. 
20 NE Ww BOND ST tE ET, LONDON, ENG 








a OR SALE.—AUDUBON § BIRDS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. Quarto, 7 vols. 1842 
ln prime condition. M. MILLER, Deerfield, Maes. 





MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


oo When ome I a ask for 
LIBERAL waensar’ you need , 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRAN 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as 
sortment of catalogues and «special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 W.42p 81, NEW YORK 
(Mention thia «ac dvertisemer ut and receive a diacount 


“ATALOGL 'E No. 4g ‘of second-hand 
books and pometiate). as to contents, ia the best I 
have published. A CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., New York 


Book: S, SECOND HAND AND NEW. 

Standard and Rare. Books hought Catala ue 

Issued. bE Jounson, 2 BE. 424 St, f 

Have You Read ‘A Gentleman Player,”’ 
by Kobert Netison Stevens? 


L. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mase 








The Nation. 














FOUR 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 





84th 
1000 


“Red Rock,” by Thomas Melson Page, is steadily in- 
creasing in popularity since its publication, and is being 
recognized as one of the most interesting and valuable studies 
of American life and character that have yet appeared. The 
London Speaker pronounced it ‘the best story dealing with 
the American Civil War and the history of the South subse- 
quent to that great struggle that has yet been published.” 
(I/ustrated by Clinedinst. 12mo0, $1.50.) 





45th 
1000 


Mrs, Burnett’s novel, “Fn Connection with the 


De Willoughby Claim,” has, since its appearance 
late last fall, sold more rapidly than any book which Mrs. 
Burnett ever published. It has been praised everywhere by 
competent judges as her greatest novel, the London Daily 
Chronicle saying, “Mrs. Burnett has never written better than 
in this story. She has never delineated character more deli- 
cately, more sympathetically, her pathos has never been truer, 
her manner more engaging.” (72mo, $7.50.) 





5ist 
1000 


Mr. SetoneThompson’s “Uild Hnimals 7 
‘Tbhave Rnown éd promises to have a success unparalleled 


for a book of its class. Every week seems fo increase the 
demand for this extremely popular book, which is now hav- 
ing its largest sales. The Mail and Express says: ‘In de- 
picting animal life and character, Mr. Seton-Thompson has 
probably no peer in this country, and this delightful volume 
shows us that his pen is as mighty as his marvellous brush.” 
(It is illustrated by its artist-author. Square 8vo, $2.00.) 





22d 
1000 


“Fisherman’s Luck,” pr. van Dyke's charming 


volume of out-of-door essays, is being widely read, both by 


lovers of nature and lovers of literature, for it appeals to 
both with a more than ordinary force. The New York 
Tribune calls it a “captivating and valuable little book,”’ and 
the fact that its sales have reached a total of twenty-two. 
thousand copies in one short season, proves that it is being 
widely read and highly praised. (‘The tllustrations form a 
tempting feature of the work.” —TueE Dia. Crown §vo, $2.00.) 
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153-155-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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